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FROM    MILL    BOY   TO 
MINISTER 

CHAPTER   I 
A  SIXPENNY  DICTIONARY 

AN  old  idea  cherished  by  the  majority  of 
the  biographers  of  self-made  men  is  that 
the  greatness  achieved  by  their  heroes  was  due 
to  their  early  discovery  that  hard  work  and 
self-application  were  the  Paving-Stones,  and 
strength  of  will  the  Engineer  on  the  one  certain 
roadway  that  leads  to  Success.  These  heroes 
had,  according  to  the  biographers,  only  to  will 
greatness  and  to  keep  on  willing  and  working 
for  it  to  attain  their  goal. 

It  is  an  idea  which  is  not  altogether  devoid 
of  theoretical  value,  inasmuch  as  it  has  helped 
to  pass  away  many  a  pleasant  summer's  after- 
noon for  many  a  poor  schoolmaster  as  he  has, 
pluckily  enough,  attempted  to  impart  into  the 
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mind  of  the  ten-year-old  the  aspirations  of  the 
thinking  youth  of  twenty. 

But  gravely  do  I  doubt  the  truth  of  this  idea. 
Very  gravely,  indeed,  do  I  doubt  that  the  lust 
to  win  greatness  for  what  its  achievement  might 
mean  to  oneself  invariably  satisfies  the  hunger 
it  creates.  Though  the  biographers  may  give 
us  instances  of  politicians  and  plutocrats,  authors 
and  artists  who  have  won  their  way  to  lasting 
fame  with  no  other  incentive  than  this  will  for 
personal  achievement,  the  number  of  such  as 
these  must  be  insignificant  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  thousands  of  little  big  men  this  merely 
personal  ideal  evolves.  The  momentary  Mayors 
and  the  emptier  Aldermen  ;  the  self-made  small 
capitalists  whose  selfish  aims  accentuate  the 
cruelty  and  meanness  of  their  masterships ;  the 
cheap  and  vain  publicists  seeking  only  the 
aggrandizement  of  self  in  all  they  do  ;  the  petty 
pastors  and  the  Hyde  Park  preachers :  these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  tin-god  failures  of  the  Will- 
To-Win. 

The  story  I  have  to  give  is  sweet  and  clean 
of  this  idea.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
achieved  greatness  unawares.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  sought  knowledge  not  because  its 
possession  was  to  raise  him  above  his  fellows, 
not  even  because  it  would  make  him  a  lever  for 
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his  comrades'  upliftment,  but  because  three 
blind  old  men  unwittingly  had  shown  him 
that  very  frequently  things  men  have  to  write 
about  in  books,  properly  understood,  open  a 
wider  field  of  pleasure  than  all  the  small 
actualities  of  personal  experience  most  of  us 
can  evolve  throughout  all  the  waking  hours 
of  our  days. 

John  Robert  Clynes,  a  piecer  at  the  Dowry 
Cotton  Mills  in  Oldham,  had  just  turned  seven- 
teen when  this  idea  first  occurred  to  him.  For 
many  days  his  untrained  mind  pondered  it,  and 
then  one  evening  as  he  passed  through  Green- 
acres  on  his  way  home  his  glance  rested  on  a 
second-hand  dictionary.  It  was  a  poor  enough 
volume,  tattered  and  grimy  with  long  exposure  to 
the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  an  Oldham  slum. 

Through  his  work  at  the  mill  he  was  able  to 
bring  each  week  sixteen  shillings  to  the  little 
slum  home  where  his  father  was  trying  to  keep 
his  wife  and  seven  children  smiling  on  an 
Oldham  Corporation  weekly  wage  of  twenty- 
four  shillings.  To  buy  that  dictionary  cost  him 
two  weeks'  personal  pocket-money  and  one 
week's  Sunday  dinner,  for  twopence  was  the 
contribution  he  was  expected  to  pay  towards 
the  one  weekly  appearance  of  roast  meat  on 
the  Clynes'  family  table. 
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When  he  made  his  purchase  Clynes  looked 
at  least  three  years  younger,  as  far  as  his  bodily 
development  was  concerned,  than  his  true  age. 
Convert  a  tiny  house  in  an  Oldham  slum,  with 
an  income  of  twenty-four  shillings  a  week,  into 
arithmetical  terms,  divisible  by  nine  hungry 
mouths,  and  I  will  be  extremely  surprised  if 
the  answer  is  a  Sandow.  John  Robert  Clynes 
was  no  exception  to  life's  law  of  give-and- 
take. 

The  elder  of  two  brothers  in  a  family  of 
seven,  the  demands  on  his  faculty  for  self- 
restraint  had  early  been  very  imperative. 
When,  ever  and  again,  for  a  week  or  two,  the 
family  budget  was  lower  than  usual,  Jack  it 
was  who  went  without. 

To  see  Clynes,  the  Food  Controller,  as  he 
was  then,  you  must  look  back  on  the  Oldham 
of  the  'eighties — a  city  in  which  the  mills  of 
men  ground  surely  for  a  very  few  indeed. 
Then,  as  now,  Oldham  created  prosperity,  but 
the  guiding  rule  of  most  of  those  who  benefited 
by  this  prosperity  was  that  under  no  circum- 
stance should  they  live  in  it.  Then,  even  more 
than  now,  Oldham  was  a  city  wherein  many 
thousands  toiled  in  dirty  darkness  that  a  few 
might  enjoy  the  light,  but  because  of  what 
those  three  old  men  had  shown  him,  Clynes 
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had  decided  that  he  for  one  must  have  some 
of  the  light  hitherto  denied  him. 

And  if  in  this  retrospect  your  imagination 
carries  you  truly  it  will  bring  you  to  a  tiny 
room  in  a  courtyard,  let  in  from  a  narrow  street 
busy  only  twice  a  day.  By  sunrise  of  a  spring 
morning  and  towards  sunset  of  a  spring 
evening  this  street  clatters  with  life,  for 
through  it  toil  many  thousands  of  workers  on 
their  way  to  the  mills.  From  the  outer  street 
itself  you  can,  if  the  need  occurs  to  you,  catch 
an  occasional  snatch  of  God's  sunshine.  In 
the  courtyard  itself  the  houses  are  top-heavy, 
and  the  smoke  of  other  men's  success  keeps 
your  glance  inevitably  turned  from  the  sky. 
But  look  closely  enough  and  you  will  see  that 
even  in  this  Oldham  courtyard  God's  kindliness 
has  left  its  touch  :  here,  in  a  sickly  nasturtium 
plant  upon  a  crazy  window-sill ;  there,  in  the 
moss-bed  softening  a  cold-cut  wall. 

To  see  Clynes  and  his  dictionary  you  must 
pry  into  a  tiny  pretence  of  a  room  at  the 
back  of  one  of  these  moss-grown  walls.  And 
because  it  was  only  of  a  nighttime  that  he 
could  indulge  this  love  for  words  of  his,  it  is 
only  by  candlelight  that  you  can  see  him 
there. 

The  candles  he  burnt  in  the  study  of  his 
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sixpenny  dictionary  cost  him  threepence  a  week 
for  a  little  more  than  nine  months. 

Threepence  of  the  eightpence  that  was  his 
own  spending  money  when  the  family's  food 
requirements  had  been  satisfied !  Threepence 
that  was  reduced  to  twopence-halfpenny  when 
one  glad  night  he  found  a  sympathetic  grocer 
who  would  deal  with  him  at  "  wholesale  "  prices 
for  dozens — a  bargain  to  which  he  was  driven 
because  his  infatuation  for  the  dictionary  had 
made  Cobbetfs  Grammar  an  imperative  neces- 
sity, and  because  he  found  that  he  could  buy 
a  copy  of  that  terrible  work  not  a  penny  cheaper 
than  ninepence !  From  that  moment  onwards 
the  candle  allowance  was  measured  by  the 
Grammar  expenditure,  but  happily  the  greater 
part  of  the  dictionary  was  already  mastered. 

Clynes'  method  with  his  candlelight  study  of 
his  dictionary  was  plain  and  simple.  He  copied 
it  page  by  page.  "  I  skipped  all  the  words 
that  were  ordinary  and  chewed  the  others,"  he 
has  told  me.  "  The  bigger  the  words,  the  more 
I  loved  them,  and  the  oftener  I  wrote  them  out. 
I  loved  their  sound,  and  as  I  copied  them  out 
I  said  over  each  syllable  aloud  as  the  book 
gave  it. 

"  I  loved  long  words  merely  for  the  pretty 
flow  of  them,  and  because  I  loved  them  I 
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wanted  to  make  quite  sure  of  their  why  and 
wherefore ;  so  the  longer  they  were,  the  more 
often  I  copied  them  out  in  my  slow,  crab-like 
hand.  And  each  time  the  roll  and  the  rush  of 
their  syllables  ate  more  surely  into  my  brain. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  am  proud  or 
sorry  to  have  been  such  a  word-worshipper." 

Sometimes  the  candles  gave  out,  but  dynes' 
work  went  on.  In  the  darkness  of  the  bedroom 
he  shared  with  his  brother  and  two  of  his  sisters 
he  would  repeat  the  words  that  most  appealed 
to  him.  So,  very  lovingly  and  very  earnestly, 
did  he  acquire  the  breadth  of  vocabulary  which 
distinguishes  his  public  utterances  to-day. 

Between  the  Clynes  of  those  candle-work, 
fumbling  nights  upon  a  dictionary  and  the 
Clynes  of  to-day,  the  Food  Controller  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  man  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  there  is  food  to  feed  the  greatest 
armies  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  to  feed 
the  world  behind  those  armies — Clynes,  the 
quiet  little  gentleman  who  controls  a  huge  staff 
consisting  of  the  most  highly  educated  and 
keenly  cultured  officials — lies  a  vast  and  palpitat- 
ing story.  Part  of  that  story,  through  Clynes' 
own  kindliness  and  through,  too,  the  apprecia- 
tive enthusiasm  of  all  who  have  worked  with 
him,  it  is  mine  to  give. 
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CHAPTER    II 
CLYNES'  EARLY  HOME-LIFE 

THE  elder  of  two  boys  in  a  family  of 
seven,  whose  father  never  in  his  life 
earned  more  than  twenty-four  shillings  a  week, 
John  Robert  Clynes  tasted  but  little  of  the 
joyous,  irresponsible  freedom  of  boyhood. 
With  him  the  transition  from  the  ranks  of  the 
toddlers  to  the  great  army  of  wage-earners  was 
made  almost  in  a  single  step.  The  petticoats 
of  his  own  babyhood  were  still  doing  excellent 
service  upon  one  of  the  later  additions  to  the 
family  when,  one  summer's  morning  in  1879, 
just  after  his  tenth  birthday,  he  set  out  to  work 
as  a  half-timer  in  the  jenny-gate  at  the  Dowry 
Mill,  Oldham. 

Who  can  justly  blame  the  tears  that  shone 
in  his  mother's  eyes  as  the  frail  little  fellow 
clattered  bravely  off  to  take  his  place  in  the 
front  line  of  the  offensive  against  Hunger? 
Tears  of  thankfulness  they  were — thankfulness 
that  her  little  man  Jack  would  henceforth  be 
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able  to  bring  her  half  a  crown  or  three  shillings 
a  week  to  help  her  eke  out  her  husband's 
miserable  wage.  Tears,  too,  they  were  of 
pride — pride  in  the  glad  keenness  with  which 
her  boy-child  shouldered  his  new-found  burden 
of  manhood. 

But,  some  may  exclaim,  the  cruelty  and 
selfishness  of  the  sacrifice !  Cruelty  and 
selfishness,  yes  ;  but  not  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  with  eight  other  mouths  to  feed  ; 
cruelty  and  selfishness,  rather,  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  the  terrible  social  and 
industrial  conditions  which  prevailed  in  all  our 
manufacturing  areas  in  those  bad  days  of  forty 
years  ago.  For  bad  days  they  were,  though 
prosperous  enough  for  some,  as  many  a  man- 
sion can  testify  to  this  day — bad,  dark  days  of 
civic  and  political  indifference  to  the  squalor 
and  poverty  and  hunger  inevitably  the  lot  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  whose  only  share 
of  the  prosperity  was  a  weekly  wage  of  twenty- 
four  shillings  or  less. 

And  though  the  members  of  Parliament  and 
the  Mayors  and  the  Aldermen  of  those  bad  old 
days  were  most  of  them  sublimely  indifferent 
to  the  squalor  and  suffering  which  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  perpetual  struggle  with 
penury,  the  mother  of  this  little  industrial 
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recruit  was  not.  Dingy  and  tiny  her  home 
might  be,  but  never  yet  had  she  allowed 
squalor  to  taint  it ;  despair  it  must  often  have 
known,  just  as  it  had  known  frequent  dark- 
ness ;  but  always  that  home  had  been  clear  of 
dirt.  And  in  the  vision  of  those  extra  two  or 
three  shillings  coming  in  regularly  every  week 
I  fancy  the  brave  mother  read  the  comforting 
assurance  that  now  it  always  would  be. 

The  best  picture  I  can  give  of  Patrick 
Clynes,  the  father  of  the  Food  Controller,  is 
that  which  Clynes  himself  gave  me  only  a 
few  evenings  before  he  was  appointed  Food 
Controller. 

"  A  grave,  kindly  man,  quite  unlettered,  but 
possessed  of  a  fine  knowledge  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  patient  and  very  even-tempered, 
an  affectionate  husband  and  an  encouraging 
father — that  is  how  I  will  always  remember 
him.  His  life  was  one  continual  struggle 
against  penury.  Born  in  Ireland,  he  was  one 
of  the  evicted  tenants  of  1851.  Attracted  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  in- 
dustry, he  came  over  with  a  number  of  other 
young  Irish  labourers  and  settled  in  Oldham. 

"  For  some  time  he  worked  in  the  mills,  but 
in  the  period  of  depression  which  occurred  not 
long  after  his  arrival,  the  precarious  nature  of 
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the  employment  alarmed  him  so  greatly  that 
he  decided  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  mills  for 
ever.  He  was  taken  on  as  a  labourer  by  the 
Oldham  Corporation  and  set  to  work  as  one  of 
a  large  gang  engaged  in  the  great  task  of  lay- 
ing out  the  New  Park,  an  undertaking  which 
was  put  in  hand  in  order  to  bring  relief  to  the 
many  hundreds  of  families  suffering  as  a  result 
of  the  cotton  depression.  As  a  Corporation 
labourer  he  stayed,  but  though  he  was  a 
devoted  slave  to  his  work,  steady,  sober,  and 
a  regular  timekeeper,  he  never  managed  to 
earn  more  than  twenty-four  shillings  a  week. 
From  what  source  he  had  managed  to  acquire 
the  peculiar  knowledge  of  life  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  fellows  was  the  most 
complete  mystery  to  me  in  my  younger  days, 
but  more  lately  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
must  have  sprung  from  within.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  was  not  knowledge  so  much  as  it  was 
human  understanding  exceptionally  developed 
in  the  rich  soil  of  his  kindliness." 

What  scant  schooling  this  good  man  could 
afford  for  his  children  cost  him  a  penny  a  week 
for  each,  and  there  were  six  of  them  attending 
St.  Anne's  elementary  school  when  Jack  be- 
came a  half-timer  at  the  mills.  For  though  he 
was  now  a  man  for  half  of  each  day  his  attend- 
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ance  at  school  during  the  other  half  was  com- 
pulsory, and  I  regret  that  I  must  confess  it 
required  quite  a  lot  of  compulsion  to  keep  him 
there,  as  Jack  Clynes  at  the  age  of  ten  was  a 
very  unwilling  scholar  indeed. 

Small  and  physically  weak  though  he  was 
for  his  age,  he  was  already  possessed  of  more 
than  the  average  share  of  determination,  and 
many  were  the  arguments  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  paternal  parent  in  an  effort  to  enlist 
him  as  an  ally  for  the  evasion  of  law  as  applied 
to  small  boys  and  school  attendance. 

"  In  those  days,"  Clynes  has  told  me,  "  school 
seemed  to  me  the  most  detestable  and  purpose- 
less place  imaginable.  It  was  hateful  because 
of  the  incessant  scramble  for  the  coppers  it  cost 
us,  and  seemingly  purposeless  because  the  only 
definite  thing  I  seemed  to  acquire  from  it  was 
an  unlimited  supply  of  the  cane.  Other  men 
may  have  pleasant  memories  of  their  school- 
days, but  if  I  am  to  be  strictly  honest  I  must 
confess  that  I  cannot  pleasurably  recall  more 
than  one  single  hour  I  spent  at  that  one-room 
school.  That  one  pleasurable  hour  was  the 
last. 

"  Doubtless  the  preceptor  was  a  very  worthy 
man,  but  my  memories  of  him  are  too  hazy  to 
permit  me  to  express  any  personal  opinion 
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regarding  his  virtues.  The  one  definite 
recollection  I  have  of  him  was  that  very  evi- 
dently he  believed  the  cane  to  be  the  one 
sure  medicine  for  all  the  ills  to  which  the 
morals  and  mentality  of  youth  may  be  subject. 
I  am  told  that  in  my  very  young  days  I  was 
apt  to  practise  a  nice  derision,  a  habit  which 
doubtless  tended  to  bring  this  belief  of  his 
more  forcibly  beneath  my  notice." 

More  than  once  since  he  has  been  at  the 
Food  Ministry  Clynes  has  stated  publicly  his 
belief  in  the  great  importance  of  good  bread 
as  a  mainstay  of  diet,  and  specially  earnest 
have  been  his  efforts  to  improve  the  standard 
of  our  war-time  flour.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  his  faith  in  the  importance  of  bread  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  own  school- 
days, and,  indeed,  throughout  his  early  man- 
hood, bread  and  butter  practically  constituted 
his  sole  diet.  For  six  days  in  the  week  bread 
and  butter,  with  an  occasional  helping  of  pease- 
pudding  and  gravy,  was  the  menu  for  each  of 
the  three  meals  of  the  day,  and  needless  to  say 
there  were  frequent  occasions  when  even  the 
bread  supplies  were  extremely  limited.  More 
than  once  did  the  future  Food  Controller  of 
Great  Britain  plod  off  to  the  Dowry  Mill  empty- 
stomached,  and  then,  after  a  midday  meal  con- 
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sisting  of  one  slice  of  bread,  spend  the  afternoon 
in  averting  the  cane.  His  recollections  of 
those  days  must,  I  feel  sure,  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  determination  he  early  formed 
at  the  Ministry  that,  whatever  else  might 
happen,  at  least  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  these  isles  must  be  certain  of  a  sufficiency 
of  bread. 


CHAPTER    III 
A  MEMORABLE  BIRTHDAY 

ONE  beautiful  summer's  afternoon  in  the 
early  'eighties,  the  priest  at  St.  Anne's 
sought  to  improve  the  shining  hour  by  the 
administration  of  a  double  dose  of  the  "midicin 
which  assured  attention  and  inspired  respect "  ; 
and,  as  usual,  he  chose  the  diminutive  and 
derisive  John  Robert  to  be  the  medium  of  his 
object-lesson.  Forgotten  even  by  the  victim 
himself  is  the  nature  of  the  crime  which  served 
as  the  good  priest's  pretext  on  this  occasion, 
but  the  caning  itself  and  the  consequent 
dialogue  have  never  faded  from  his  memory. 
Both  remain  things  of  such  humour  that  for 
him  they  will  be  joys  for  ever. 

The  jest  of  it  was  this.  Cane  the  priest 
never  so  hard,  not  once  did  John  Robert 
flinch.  His  eyes  danced  with  an  unholy  glee  ; 
his  lips  twitched,  but  it  was  laughter  instead 
of  pain  that  twisted  them. 

It  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  particularly 
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sunny  summer's  afternoon,  and  the  preceptor 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  inclined  to  rotundity. 
The  wilder  the  dance  of  the  joyous  imps  in  the 
sinner's  eyes,  the  more  strenuous  became  the 
master's  exercise.  Perspiration  spurted  from 
his  face,  his  tongue  lolled,  and  his  lungs 
panted.  It  seemed  that  the  sun  had  leagued 
with  the  culprit,  and  for  once  the  "sure 
medicine  "  was  to  be  proved  fallible.  At  last 
the  panting  and  bewildered  priest  laid  down 
his  cane. 

"John  Clynes,"  he  stammered,  and  paused 
to  regain  that  measure  of  breath  which  alone 
could  give  him  the  requisite  impressiveness 
and  dignity  of  utterance  compatible  with  the 
enormity  of  the  occasion — "  John  Clynes,  what 
imp  of  Satan  is  it  possesses  ye  ?  " 

The  boy  smiled  happily. 

"  No  imp  at  all,"  he  laughed.  "  But  it's  me 
that  possesses  a  birthday — and  it's  my  twelfth" 
he  added  significantly. 

His  twelfth  birthday.  The  priest  knew  just 
as  well  as  he  what  that  meant.  To-day  was  to 
be  the  last  of  the  boy's  schooldays.  To-morrow, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  parents  and  of  the  State, 
John  Robert  Clynes  was  to  be  considered  a 
fully  educated  man.  Exactly  how  much  or 
how  little  knowledge  he  had  gathered  did  not 
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count.      Concerning   this   detail    both   parents 
and    State   thought   little,  and  certainly  cared 
less.       In   the   eyes   of    the   parents    the   one 
essential  was  that  the  law  having  now  satisfied 
its  educational  demands  upon  their  son,  Jack 
could  be   set  to  work   in   the  cotton  mills  as 
a  full-time  little-piecer,  and  thus   enhance  the 
family  budget  by  some  nine  or   ten  shillings 
a  week.     And  when  we  consider  that  Patrick 
Clynes'  earnings  amounted  only  to  twenty-four 
shillings  a  week,  that  in  addition  to  Jack's  there 
were  six  other  little  mouths  to  feed,  and  that  in 
the  parents'  own  young  days  in  Ireland  their 
educational  opportunities   had  been  even  less 
than  those  which  had  been  afforded  to  their 
son,  small  blame  can  we  attach  to  them  for  this 
oversight.     The  attitude  of  the  State  was  more 
culpable.     In  its  vision  the  one  significance  of 
the  occasion  was  that  here  was  one  more  pawn 
ready  to  be  manipulated  for  the  further  enrich- 
ment of  the  nation.     The  mill-owners  themselves 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  interested  in 
the  passing  of  a  labourer's  son  from  the  school- 
room out  into  the  wider  world  of  industry  other 
than  for  the  fact  that  the  change  might  mean 
to    them   another    tiny   fraction    towards    the 
annual    dividend,    a   fraction   which   would  be 
none   the   smaller   or   larger  were  it   with   or 
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without  a  sufficiency  of  book-lore.  Only, 
perhaps,  that  sufficiency  might  tend  to  make 
the  fraction  troublesome. 

The  priest,  in  his  time,  had  experienced 
many  thousands  of  twelfth  birthdays,  and  so 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  passing  of  the  irre- 
pressible Clynes  gave  rise  in  his  mind  to  any 
serious  misgiving  concerning  his  pupil's  readi- 
ness for  the  life-struggle  before  him.  To  him, 
as  well  as  to  the  mill-owners,  I  suppose,  John 
Robert  was  but  another  little  -  piecer  in  the 
making,  and  an  uncommonly  troublesome  one 
at  that :  so  troublesome,  indeed,  that  he  was  sure 
that  he  would  miss  him. 

So  it  was  that  he  looked  long  and  very 
earnestly  at  the  laughing  boy,  as  his  right  hand 
moved  slowly  and  heavily  towards  the  cane. 

"  John  Robert  Clynes ! "  he  said,  very  tre- 
mendously, for  by  now  he  had  fully  regained 
his  breath.  "  John  Clynes,  I  have  failed  utterly 
to  make  a  scholar  of  ye,  but  it's  my  solemn 
duty  to  try  once  more  to  make  a  man  of  ye ! " 

A  quick  clatter  of  clogs  across  the  floor,  and, 
before  he  could  even  raise  "the  midicin,"  John 
Robert  Clynes  had  closed  the  schoolroom  door 
for  the  last  time  behind  him.  A  moment  later 
a  grinning  face  appeared  at  the  open  window. 

"  It'll  have  to  be  at  the  mill  that  ye'll  do  the 
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making  of  me,  Father,"  shouted  a  shrill  voice— 
and  the  face  was  gone.  Jack  Clynes  had 
finished  his  schooldays. 

The  majority  of  the  biographies  of  self- 
educated  men  show  us  that  no  sooner  does  the 
young  hopeful  find  himself  flung  into  the  whirli- 
gig of  industrialism  than  he  discovers  that 
education  is  the  one  sure  keystone  to  success. 
Not  infrequently,  the  biographers  assure  us, 
his  eagerness  to  acquire  rapidly  a  substantial 
store  of  learning  has  been  sharpened  by  a 
rankling  sense  of  the  unfairness  with  which  the 
cards  in  life's  great  game  have  been  shuffled, 
and  vivid  are  the  pictures  they  give  us  of  the 
vengeful  voracity  with  which  these  young 
hopefuls  devour  tome  after  tome  in  their 
desperate  race  to  get  even  with  Fate,  the 
shuffler.  But  as  this  work  sets  out  to  be  a 
veracious  account  of  the  life  of  John  Clynes, 
my  pen  must  be  denied  the  portrayal  of  such 
pictures,  for,  truth  to  tell,  it  was  not  until  long 
after  that  afternoon  when  the  face  appeared 
at  the  priest's  window  that  the  Food  Controller- 
in- Embryo  felt  the  slightest  desire  to  go  in 
quest  of  knowledge,  and,  when  indeed  the 
knowledge-hunger  did  actually  become  born  in 
him,  it  must  be  confessed  that  never  was  he 
actuated  in  the  slightest  by  any  sense  of  either 
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ambition  or  desire  for  revenge.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  not  for  one  moment,  in 
his  early  youth,  could  Clynes  be  fairly  described 
as  a  " young  hopeful"  in  the  sense  that  most 
self-made  men  who  have  books  written  about 
them  were  hopeful  in  their  adolescent  days. 
The  day  that  he  issued  his  irreverent  invitation 
through  the  school  window,  young  Jack  was 
conscious  only  that  from  that  moment  on  he 
was  gloriously  independent,  and  henceforth 
immune  from  all  scholastic  sorrows  and  canes. 
His  hopefulness  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
seventeen  carried  him  no  further  than  a  desire 
for  the  earliest  possible  promotion  to  the  ranks 
of  the  big-piecers,  with  the  consequent  privilege 
of  taking  home  weekly  sixteen  or  seventeen 
shillings  instead  of  the  ten  shillings  he  could 
earn  while  yet  he  remained  on  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder. 

"  The  whir  of  the  machinery  was  romance 
enough  for  me  then,"  Clynes  told  me,  as  we  sat 
together  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons  one  evening  not  so  long  ago, 
reviewing  these  boyhood  days  of  his.  "  Their 
mystery,  which  had  appealed  so  forcibly  to  me 
on  the  never-to-be-forgotten  summer  morning 
when  first  I  was  considered  man  enough  to  be 
permitted  to  start  work  as  a  half-time  piecer, 
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continued  to  hold  me  in  thrall  for  many  a  year. 
And  it  was  a  pleasant  enough  thraldom, 
too ;  a  thraldom  born  of  something  nearer  to 
reverence  than  to  fear.  I  knew  that  these 
cogs  and  wheels  were  my  masters,  and  I  knew, 
too,  that  only  by  faithful  servitude  to  them  for 
many  years  could  I  hope  to  become  their 
master.  Never  in  those  days  did  it  occur  to 
me  that  long  before  I  could  hope  to  attain 
such  mastery  I  would  probably  have  become 
so  immersed  in  the  works-system  that  I  would 
have  purchased  my  mastery  in  the  one  thing 
only  by  binding  myself  to  a  much  more  vital 
slavery  in  another.  I  was  very,  very  young 
then,  and  the  noise,  the  bustle,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  machinery  constituted  all  that  was 
brightest  in  my  life." 

Thus  we  see  that  it  was  no  heroic  desire  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  this  slavery  that  first  turned 
the  young  piecer's  attention  to  the  bookstalls 
and  the  night  class-rooms.  His  real  incentive 
was  of  a  very  different  fibre,  and  because  it 
may  seem  to  you  fanciful  and  unreal  I  will  let 
Clynes  tell  you  the  story  as  he  told  it  to  me 
that  evening  at  Westminster.  Baffled  for  the 
reason  of  the  endeavour  which  had  made  him 
what  he  is,  I  had  put  it  bluntly  to  him  that 
he  should  give  me  his  secret. 
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"  Merely  words,  and  the  beautiful  sound  of 
the  best  of  them — that  was  the  beginning,"  he 
said.  "  Amazing  though  the  spell  of  the  music 
of  machinery  was  upon  me,  there  was  another, 
infinitely  more  magical.  I  found  myself  loving 
to  hear  long  words,  mellifluous  words — words 
that  ran  with  a  pretty  chain  of  rhythm  one  into 
another.  Perhaps  this  love  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  born  reader.  The  one  thing  the 
fear  of  the  cane  at  St.  Patrick's  and  St.  Anne's 
had  failed  to  drive  out  of  me  was  this  aptitude 
for  quick  reading  at  sight,  reading  which, 
almost  in  spite  of  myself,  gave  naturally  the 
proper  values  to  punctuation  and  the  beauties 
of  accent.  In  the  little  street  where  the  nine 
of  us  lived  my  reputation  for  this  gift  spread 
rapidly,  and  old  men  and  older  women  would 
pat  me  on  the  head  after  each  of  my  recitals, 
despite  the  fact  that  not  the  slightest  semblance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  I  had  read  had 
stirred  my  intelligence.  The  pretty  sound  of 
them — that  was  all  I  cared  about ! 

"  By  and  by  this  reputation  of  mine  for 
reading  came  to  the  ears  of  three  old  blind 
men  who  lived  not  far  from  our  own  street, 
and  from  them  I  received  my  first  literary 
commission.  For  an  odd  copper  or  so  a  week 
they  engaged  me  to  read  to  them  the  week- 
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end  papers.  And  it  was  during  these  weekly 
readings  that  I  first  came  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
knowledge-hunger.  It  was  during  those  read- 
ings that  I  learnt  that  words  possess  some- 
thing more  than  beauty  of  sound,  and  that  to 
grip  that  something  is  to  put  one's  grip  upon 
the  greatest  treasure  life  has  to  offer." 


CHAPTER    IV 
THE  THREE  BLIND  OLD  MEN 

IF  only  those  three  blind  old  men  of  Oldham 
were  alive  to-day,  with  what  pride  and 
happiness  would  they  learn  that  the  little  lad 
who  brightened  their  week-ends  with  his  quietly 
sincere  little  voice  rolling  out  the  glowing 
sentences  of  the  democratic  leader-writers  of 
thirty  years  ago,  has  won,  through  those  very 
readings,  his  way  to  the  Food  Controllership  of 
Great  Britain. 

And  if  I  estimate  aright  the  ideals  of  those 
three  dear  old  men  by  the  character  of  the 
reading  stuff  always  dearest  to  their  ears,  their 
happiness  and  pride  would  be  the  greater  for 
the  knowledge  that,  Director  though  in  one 
sense  the  Food  Controller  may  be,  he  is  yet 
by  the  nature  of  his  office  servant  to  all  of  us, 
rich  and  poor  alike. 

They  were  democrats  of  that  uncompromis- 
ing type  which  seemed  to  die  out  with 
the  nineteenth  century,  these  three  old  men. 
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Rugged,  stern,  and  with  that  honesty  of 
purpose  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
pioneers  in  all  causes  and  adventures,  and 
which  too  often  becomes  increasingly  diluted 
with  compromise,  subterfuge,  and  manoeuvre  as 
generation  succeeds  generation.  Yet  they  were 
kindly  withal.  So  kindly  and  grateful  to  their 
little  reader  were  they  that  before  very  long  a 
strong  and  mutually  helpful  friendship  sprung 
up  between  them,  and  by  and  by  out  of  this 
friendship  young  Clynes  became  infected  with 
something  of  their  enthusiasm. 

Ever  and  again  they  would  ask  for  this  or 
that  passage  to  be  re-read,  and  then,  having 
committed  it  to  memory,  each  would  ardently 
declaim  it  for  himself,  turning  over  and  over 
again  each  fiery  sentence,  inspecting  it,  criticis- 
ing it,  or  revelling  in  the  glowing  warmth  of  it. 
Sometimes,  too,  there  would  be  a  passage  not 
quite  to  their  likings,  and  then  what  finely 
tempered  argument  would  ensue  as  three  sticks 
pounded  vigorously  on  the  carpetless  floor,  and 
the  table  shook  beneath  the  banging  fists,  till 
the  lamp-wick  would  choke  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  fulfil  its  proper  function.  So  it  was 
that  often  little  Clynes  found  himself  sitting  on 
in  the  darkness  feeling  for  the  reason  of  this 
wonderful  excitement,  just  as  a  hungry  baby  in 
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arms  feels  for  its  mother's  breasts.  Always 
when  they  had  finally  dealt  with  the  passage  to 
their  complete  satisfaction  the  oldest  of  the 
three  would  rap  just  a  trifle  impatiently  with 
his  stick  upon  the  floor,  and  call  upon  Jack  to 
proceed  with  the  reading,  and  then,  of  course, 
there  had  to  be  the  admission  that  the  lamp 
had  gone  out.  And  always  on  such  occasions 
the  oldest  of  the  three  would  chide  him  gently 
for  his  carelessness. 

"  It  is  not  good,  Jack,"  he  would  say,  "for 
the  young  to  be  so  careless  of  the  light  that 
they  let  it  go  out  entirely.  For  the  lamp  is 
your  light  as  your  voice  is  ours.  Pray  God 
that  He  let  not  the  light  of  your  eyes  go  out 
for  ever." 

Strong  food  for  an  utterly  untutored  mind 
was  this  stuff  from  the  Irish  nationalist  and 
republican  weeklies  and  the  ultra-democratic 
Reynoldses  of  the  period,  and  stronger,  too,  for 
the  seasoning  these  excited  debates  imparted 
to  it.  Little  wonder  that  before  long  its  flavour 
had  forced  itself  upon  his  attention.  But  un- 
tutored though  it  was,  his  mind  was  already 
shrewd  and  nicely  calculating.  Quite  clearly 
he  knew  that  what  he  experienced  was  merely 
a  taste,  a  smattering,  and  quite  as  certainly  he 
felt  that  not  until  he  had  devoured  many  articles 
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and  books  all  to  himself  would  he  be  properly 
prepared  to  partake  of  the  full  intellectual 
meals  which  gave  these  three  old  friends  of 
his  such  keen  enjoyment. 

"  I  began  to  find  my  tongue  dwelling  on  a 
phrase  as  my  mind  sought  vainly  to  catch  its 
purport,"  Clynes  has  told  me.  "  I  had  come 
to  know  that  it  was  something  other  than  the 
sound  of  my  voice  that  brought  these  friends 
of  mine  such  pleasure,  and  I  wished  to  share 
that  something  with  them.  I  would  stand 
gazing  at  a  second-hand  bookstall  for  hours  at 
a  stretch,  wondering  which  of  all  the  books  on 
the  stall  contained  the  key  to  the  knowledge 
for  which  I  had  commenced  to  crave.  One 
night  I  confided  in  the  oldest  of  my  three 
friends,  and  at  first  he  could  only  laugh  up- 
roariously at  me.  But  it  was  laughter  without 
a  trace  of  derision — laughter,  I  fancy,  of  genuine 
joy.  And  after  he  had  thumped  his  stick  very 
tremendously  for  quite  a  number  of  times  he 
told  me  that  I  would  need  some  one  to  take 
me  in  hand  and  show  me  dozens  of  books,  one 
by  one  and  in  proper  succession.  He  told  me, 
too,  that  he  knew  the  very  man  who  could  do 
this  for  me — an  ex-schoolmaster  who  kept  a 
night  class  in  a  neighbouring  street. 

"  So  for  two  years  I  paid  the  ex-schoolmaster 
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fourpence  a  week  for  the  privilege  of  attending 
his  class  for  two  nights  of  every  seven,  and  all 
my  other  evenings  and  week-ends  that  I  was 
not  with  my  three  friends  I  spent  in  the  news- 
rooms of  the  district,  in  libraries,  and  attending 
whatever  free  lectures  there  happened  to  be 
going.  Hours,  too,  I  spent  at  the  second-hand 
bookstalls,  for  though  books  then  were  very 
dear  and  coppers  very  scarce,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  me  snatching  a  half-hour's  peep  into 
this  or  that  book  free  of  charge. 

"  I  remember  that  I  read  my  first  Emerson 
in  this  way,  and  that  it  was  at  a  bookstall  that 
I  became  introduced  to  Ruskin's  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture.  How  that  book  enthralled 
me  with  the  great  beauty  of  its  style !  For 
even  then,  when  I  was  not  yet  eighteen  years 
of  age,  the  suggestiveness  of  sound,  the 
grace  and  nobility  of  phrase  with  which  these 
authors  clothed  their  thoughts,  impressed  me 
far  more  deeply  than  did  the  thoughts  them- 
selves. I  decided,  after  I  had  dipped  into  only 
a  few  pages,  that  I  could  read  no  more  of  this 
book  in  the  public  highway.  I  must  have  it 
for  my  very  own.  I  remember,  too,  that  the 
shilling  the  bookman  demanded  for  this  treasure 
upset  my  spending-money  arrangements  for  at 
least  three  weeks,  so  narrow  was  the  margin 
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then  between  my  earnings  and  the  cost  of  bare 
living. 

"  For  many  weeks  I  read  and  re-read  this 
one  book,  and  so  illumining  was  the  love  I  held 
for  it  that,  before  I  had  perused  it  the  third 
time,  its  every  subtlety  of  meaning  was  as  much 
my  own  intimate  possession  as  a  young  lover's 
memory  of  his  virgin  kiss  is  his. 

"  For  months  as  I  worked  at  my  dictionary 
The  Seven  Lamps  was  my  only  relaxation,  and 
then  I  moved  on  to  Carlyle  and  Mill.  But  to 
this  day  that  one  volume  of  Ruskin's  is  the 
dearest  book  in  all  English  literature  to  me !  " 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  boy 
student  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  a  gifted 
young  Irishman  named  Byrne,  who  had  won 
some  local  celebrity  as  a  street  orator.  There 
are  old  "  Owdhamites "  to-day  in  plenty  who 
can  recall  the  glowing  personality  of  this  wild 
and  handsome  Irish  devil-may-care,  and  several, 
doubtless,  who  can  tell  of  one  stormy  night  at 
a  local  branch  meeting  of  the  Irish  National 
League  long  ago  in  the  late  'eighties,  when  that 
same  young  spirit  had  much  of  his  devil-may  - 
caredom  publicly  extracted  from  him  by  a  frail, 
blue-eyed  stripling  who  looked  scarcely  big  or 
daring  enough  to  snuff  a  candle,  let  alone  ex- 
tinguish such  a  firebrand  as  young  Byrne.  And 
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though  they  can  tell  you,  too,  how  the  battle  of 
words,  which  at  first  had  seemed  likely  enough 
to  end  with  the  painful  death  of  the  frail  and 
freckled  youth  at  the  hands  of  the  tormented 
Irishman,  terminated  instead  in  a  sudden  gust 
of  approving  laughter  from  the  Irishman,  just 
when  it  had  seemed  he  could  restrain  his 
temper  no  longer — though  there  may  be  many 
who  can  tell  you  this,  and  tell,  too,  how  the 
pair  left  the  hall  happily  arm  in  arm  together — 
there  can  be  but  few  who  know  the  chief  truth 
of  that  memorable  encounter.  I  doubt  if  to 
this  day  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  knowing 
ones  of  Oldham  are  aware  that  the  scene  had 
been  carefully  rehearsed  in  the  privacy  of  a 
disused  stone  quarry  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  on  many  a  summer's  evening  the 
pair  had  practised  their  widely  differing  types 
of  oratory  upon  each  other,  and  that,  at  the 
Irishman's  suggestion,  it  had  eventually  been 
publicly  staged  in  order  that  young  Clynes 
might  put  his  confidence  and  self-possession  to 
a  searching  test. 

It  had  taken  but  two  years  of  book  intercourse 
with  the  minds  of  the  greatest  authors  of  his 
day,  and  less  than  two  hundred  two  penn'orths 
of  night-class  instruction  from  an  ex-school- 
master, to  set  the  young  mill-hand  evolving 
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thoughts  of  his  own — thoughts  which  soon  led 
him  to  enter  upon  yet  another  course  in  his  self- 
education.  He  had  already  taught  himself  to 
think  :  here  in  the  old  stone  quarry,  night  after 
night  with  his  friend  Byrne,  he  set  himself  the 
task  of  learning  to  express  the  thoughts  that 
came  to  him. 


CHAPTER   V 
THE  BOY  RECONSTRUCTIONIST 

TUST  as  to-day  his  calm  readiness  to  accept 
the  Inevitable,  and  his  promptitude  in 
working  upwards  from  that  definite  basis, 
set  Clynes  apart  from  the  many  Labour  leaders 
who  would  spend  half  their  days — and  ours  if 
we  would  let  them — in  denouncing  the  Inevit- 
able and  lecturing  us  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  small  boy  who  would  "just  like  to  know 
what  you  think  of  that,"  so  in  those  days  of  the 
old  stone  quarry  debates  Clynes  differed  from 
Byrne. 

Opinions  differed  then,  as  doubtless  they 
differ  even  to-day,  as  to  which  of  the  two  boy 
speakers  displayed  the  finer  oratory,  but  never 
have  I  heard  the  slightest  hesitation  regarding 
something  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  value. 
"  Byrne  and  all  t'other  lads  was  grand  at 
smashing  into  things,  but  it  was  always  young 
Clynes  as  showed  us  how  to  make  'em  into 
something  better,"  an  old  operative  who  had 
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been  a  friend  of  Clynes'  father  as  long  ago  as 
the  'sixties  said  to  me  one  evening  when  last 
I  was  in  Oldham.  And  I  fancy  the  old  man 
had  got  to  the  truth  of  it.  Quite  conceivably 
Byrne,  then,  was  the  finer  speaker,  but  I  am 
certain  that  Clynes  was  the  more  useful. 
Byrne  it  was  who  smashed  and  pulverised  ; 
Clynes  it  was  who  looked  to  the  recon- 
struction. 

A  rare  gift  is  this  calm  acceptance  of  hideous 
"  Inevitability."  Two  types  of  men  possess  it. 
The  first — and  this  is  by  far  the  most  numerous 
type — consist  of  those  who  cold-bloodedly  set 
themselves  to  its  exploitation  for  their  own 
personal  advantage.  The  industrial  sweater, 
the  political  sensation-monger,  the  cheap  and 
nasty  writer  who  sees  an  easy  profit  to  be 
squeezed  from  the  sores  of  life,  the  White- 
Slaver,  the  vendor  of  quack  medicines,  the 
publicist  who,  as  like  as  not,  seeks  no  other 
personal  gain  than  a  titillation  of  his  vanity — 
all  these,  and  many  more  akin  to  them,  make 
easy  play  with  Inevitability. 

But  men  and  women  of  the  second  type  are 
rare  indeed  !  The  calmness  of  their  acceptance 
springs  only  from  a  sweet  unselfishness,  a 
splendid  sacrifice.  These  are  they  who  them- 
selves having  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Inevita- 
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bility  can  yet  regard  it  free  of  any  spirit  of 
revenge  ;  these  are  they  who  would  let  their 
own  sufferings  suffice  for  others,  glad  that  their 
experiences  may  serve  as  immortal  warning- 
posts  ;  these  are  they  who  having  suffered  can 
still  smile  bravely  and  still  look  upwards  as 
they  use  their  personal  experience  of  Inevita- 
bility as  the  first  step  on  their  ladder  to  the 
stars,  proud  that  their  feet,  rather  than  those  of 
their  brothers,  bleed  from  its  roughness. 

These  are  the  real  reconstructionists,  and 
then  in  those  Oldham  days,  as  now  at  Palace 
Chambers,  J.  R.  Clynes  was  one  of  them. 

A  story  told  me  by  my  old  operative  friend 
is  interesting  in  this  connection.  One  night 
when  the  Food  Controller  was  still  in  his  teens 
the  members  of  a  Greenacres  debating  society 
fairly  outdid  themselves  on  the  subject  of  The 
Improper  Housing  Conditions  of  the  Poor, 
Landlords,  the  State,  and  the  Church  had  each 
been  thoroughly  dressed  down  in  turn,  and  by 
the  time  the  hall-clock  struck  ten  not  a  land- 
lord, a  politician,  nor  a  clergyman  had  been 
left  outside  the  gates  of  hell.  Thirteen 
speakers  had  already  addressed  "  the  chair 
and  comrades"  when  "  brother  Clynes  "  rose. 
His  speech  occupied  something  less  than  a 
minute,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  close  the  debate. 
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As  my  old  friend  recalls  it  the  speech  ran 
something  like  this  : 

"It  has  taken  to-night's  speakers  two  hours 
to  tell  us  what  we  had  already  known  :  the 
workers'  homes  are  damnable.  I  have  only 
one  minute  in  which  to  ask  you  whether  in 
those  two  hours  we  have  evolved  anything  to 
make  them  less  damnable  by  the  time  we 
return  to  them  this  evening  ?  " 

I  pass  the  story  on  to  you  just  as  I  myself 
received  it,  because  I  think  that  without  any 
embellishment  it  very  fairly  illustrates  the  boy's 
attitude  of  mind  during  this  genesis  of  his  ideas. 
It,  more  clearly  than  anything  else  I  know, 
portrays  his  constructive  faculty  as  it  was  in 
the  making. 

Never  for  one  moment,  once  his  association 
with  great  authors  had  given  him  a  proper 
sense  of  the  broad  values  of  life,  did  the  young 
piecer  blind  himself  to  the  wretchedness  of  the 
workers'  living  conditions.  But  neither  for 
one  moment  did  he  waste  his  brains  or  breath 
in  railing  at  that  wretchedness.  Rather  he 
accepted  it  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
pernicious  system,  and,  instead  of  quarrelling 
with  that  system,  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
finding  something  better  to  supersede  it. 

He  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
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correspondence  columns  of  the  Oldham  news- 
papers, and  rarely  did  any  industrial  question 
of  local  interest  crop  up  without  some  helpful 
little  suggestion  appearing  over  the  signature 
of  "  Piecer,"  the  nom  de  plume  under  which 
the  modest  little  reformer  had  elected  to  write. 
But  "  Piecer's "  contributions  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  leader-writers,  and  before  he 
was  twenty-one  one  of  his  solutions  of  a 
municipal  difficulty  had  received  editorial  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  in  the  shape  of  a 
column-and-a-half  leader.  So  it  was  that  not 
long  after  the  memorable  discomfiture  of 
Byrne,  when  young  Clynes  took  part  in  an 
open-air  meeting  convened  by  the  more  dis- 
satisfied of  his  piecer-comrades  at  the  mill, 
he  had  a  very  special  introduction  for  his  first 
unrehearsed  public  speech. 

"  This,  laads,"  said  the  Chairman,  "  is 
'  Piecer,'  who  writes  all  the  newspaper  articles 
for  us." 

The  name  stuck  for  many  years.  It  should 
still  stick  to-day.  Piecer  Clynes  !  That  was 
how  Lancashire's  thousands  of  young  operatives 
knew  him  close  upon  thirty  years  ago,  and,  if 
they  look  deeply,  that  is  how  they  should  know 
him  to-day.  For  he  is  still  Piecer  Clynes, 
though  the  bits  he  pieces  together  are  infinitely 
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more  difficult  and  elusive  than  those  he  prac- 
tised his  skill  upon  then,  and  upon  their  piecing 
the  well-being,  not  of  a  few  thousand  cotton 
operatives,  but  of  the  whole  world,  depends. 

This  and  several  other  meetings  which 
followed  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  were 
so  successful  that  a  separate  Piecers'  Union 
was  formed  to  act  independently  of  the  Cotton 
Operative  Workers'  Union  whose  careless 
attitude  towards  the  piecers  had  given  rise  to 
the  meetings. 

11  It  is  to  the  part  I  played  in  this  effort  to 
establish  a  separate  Union  that  I  trace  my 
discovery  by  Trades  Unions'  officials  as  a  pro- 
spective organizer  and  leader,"  Clynes  told  me. 
"  I  was  whole-heartedly  with  my  piecer  com- 
rades in  the  particular  point  under  dispute, 
and  I  think  it  must  have  been  my  eagerness  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  finding  quickly  some- 
thing better  than  that  which  already  existed, 
and  our  promptness  to  put  our  scheme  into 
operation,  that  first  attracted  outside  attention. 
At  all  events  our  separate  Union  was  soon 
formed,  and  though  I  must  confess  it  did  not 
last  very  long,  the  demand  for  my  services 
spread  rapidly.  I  began  to  find  that  as  a 
speaker  I  was  sought  for,  not  in  Oldham  alone, 
but  also  in  the  outlying  districts.  Wherever  I 
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was  asked  to  speak,  there  I  did  speak,  though 
expenses  were  not  always  forthcoming,  and  the 
railway  fares  and  other  incidentals  weighed 
heavily  on  my  very  slender  exchequer." 

It  was  during  this  first  flush  of  his  popularity 
that  Mr.  Will  Thorne,  M.P.,  who  was  then 
busily  laying  the  foundations  of  the  National 
Union  of  Gas  and  General  Workers,  met 
Clynes  and  very  promptly  enlisted  him  as  an 
unpaid  speaker  at  the  many  organizing  meet- 
ings he  was  arranging  throughout  Lancashire. 
To  keep  those  engagements  cost  young  Clynes 
many  a  shilling  and  lost  him  many  a  meal,  but 
never  once  did  he  fail  to  appear.  Organizing 
fevered  his  blood.  Night  after  night  he  would 
leave  the  mill  and,  regardless  of  food,  set  off  in 
his  working  clothes  to  the  particular  rendezvous 
of  the  evening,  which  as  often  as  not  was  a 
dozen  miles  away  from  his  home.  And  often 
towards  the  end  of  the  week  he  would  have  to 
do  at  least  half  the  journey  on  foot,  but  never 
once  did  he  utter  a  complaint.  It  was  enough 
for  young  Clynes  that  here  was  some  real 
organizing  work  to  hand,  and  that  he  was 
permitted  to  take  a  part  in  it. 

His  enthusiasm  had  its  immediately  personal 
reward,  for  when  he  had  just  turned  twenty- 
two  Will  Thorne  himself  took  the  young  piecer 
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quietly  to  one  side  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
evening  and  asked  him  whether  or  no  he 
would  care  about  taking  up  organizing  work 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  That  evening 
Clynes  walked  or  ran  (he  has  forgotten  which) 
all  the  way  home,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and 
went  to  bed  supperless,  though,  as  he  dis- 
covered the  next  morning,  the  supper  that  had 
been  left  for  him  had  consisted  chiefly  of  his 
favourite  pickle,  so  overwhelmed  was  he  with 
the  wonderful  vista  which  so  suddenly  had 
opened  before  him. 

A  week  or  so  later  he  was  duly  elected  as 
organizer  at  a  special  meeting  at  what  to  him 
was  the  princely  salary  of  thirty  shillings  a 
week.  This  post  he  held  for  six  years  until, 
a  vacancy  occurring,  he  was  asked  to  accept 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Lancashire  district  for 
the  Union.  It  had  then  two  thousand 
members  in  Lancashire.  To-day  in  that 
county  it  has  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
members,  and  J.  R.  Clynes  is  still  the  district 
secretary.  He  is  other  things  besides,  and  of 
these  I  will  speak  later,  but  first  I  would  like 
Will  Thorne  to  tell  you  his  own  story  of  those 
first  six  years  of  Clynes'  work  as  a  paid  Trades 
Union  official. 
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IT  was  on  the  morning  that  dynes'  pro- 
motion to  the  post  of  Food  Controller 
was  officially  announced  that  I  called  on  Mr. 
Will  Thorne  to  get  from  him  his  intimate 
reminiscences,  as  a  colleague,  of  the  new 
Controller's  early  days  as  a  Trades  Union 
official.  So  delighted  was  Thorne  at  hearing 
the  news  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  pin  him 
down  to  the  period  I  wished  him  to  discuss. 
The  story  he  gave  me  was  this : 

"It  is  some  twenty-six  years  since  my 
Union  gave  Clynes  his  first  Trade  Union 
appointment,  and  ever  since  we  have  con- 
gratulated ourselves  most  heartily  on  the  good 
fortune  that  brought  us  in  touch  with  so 
remarkable  an  organizer  and  administrator. 

"  I  am  sure  that  the  youngsters  of  these 
war-time  days  will  twenty  years  hence  look 
back  upon  his  Food  Controllership  with  much 
the  same  pleasure  that  our  Union  Council 
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recalls  his  work  for  us  as  Lancashire  organizer, 
away  back  in  the  'nineties.  *  Clynes,'  they  will 
say,  'was  the  man  who  gave  us  food  out  of 
nothing — the  man  who  did  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  over  again,  don't  you  know ' — just  as  I 
and  my  Council  often  look  fondly  back  upon 
the  days  when  he  fought  disputes  on  next  to 
nothing,  and,  instead  of  an  expensive  sheet, 
furnished  us  with  a  long  roll  of  new  members. 

"  About  Clynes  the  verdict  of  posterity  will 
be  unanimous.  Prince  and  pauper  will  speak 
alike  of  him  and  his  Food  Ministryship  then 
as  employer  and  worker  spoke  of  him  yesterday, 
and  speak  of  him  to-day.  For  Clynes  is  one 
of  those  rare  men  who  can  have  opponents, 
but  never  a  single  enemy. 

"He  is,  I  fancy,  the  only  man  who  ever 
settled  a  trade  dispute  by  citing  Shakespeare. 
It  happened  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  a 
number  of  our  members  employed  at  the  Buxton 
lime  quarries  were  on  strike  in  protest  against 
the  contract  system  the  quarry  owners  then  in- 
sisted upon.  One  of  the  owners  had  a  par- 
ticularly strong  objection  to  the  interference 
of  the  Union  officials,  and  said  quite  openly 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  pack 
of  illiterate,  ill-educated,  self-seeking  agitators. 
Then  Clynes  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  with 
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the  true  Clynes  persistence  got  in  touch  with 
the  man  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Trade  Union  officialdom.  He  spent  his  first 
morning  discussing  Shakespeare  as  a  writer  of 
comedies,  and  promptly  received  an  invitation 
to  lunch.  Over  the  fish  he  had  some  doubts 
concerning  Shakespeare's  sincerity  as  a  historian, 
and  when  the  coffee  cups  were  removed  he 
treated  his  host  to  a  whole  act  of  Julius 
Cczsar.  That  evening  the  dispute  was  settled. 
"  Sometimes  I  think  that  Clynes'  physical 
frailty  constitutes  one  of  his  chief  strengths.  A 
paradox,  if  you  will,  but  a  truth  none  the  less. 
Much  of  his  knack  of  inspiring  affectionate 
trust  springs  from  that  apparently  insignificant 
personality  of  his.  It  is  only  when  he  has 
worked  his  will  upon  you  that  you  begin  to 
realize  how  forceful  and  relentless  is  the  pur- 
pose that  lurks  beneath  his  apparent  insignifi- 
cance. Never  unduly  aggressive  in  debate,  he 
can  sting  very  certainly.  But  always  it  is  a 
sting  which  passes  away  quickly,  leaving  no 
unpleasant  aftermath.  Though  our  Union 
Council  numbers  twenty,  and  though  during 
the  past  few  years  Jack  Clynes  has  used  his 
rapier  tongue  very  effectively  on  each  one  of 
us  in  turn,  there  is  not  a  man  of  us  who  is  not 
still  his  admiring  friend.  For  Clynes  in  debate 
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is  a  very  true  gentleman  ;  he  may  be  sarcastic, 
but  he  is  never  poisonous  ;  he  is  certainly  in- 
fallibly logical,  but  he  never  stoops  to  tell  you 
that  he  '  told  you  so  ! ' 

"  As  an  organizer  his  work  for  the  National 
Union  of  Gas-workers  and  General  Labourers 
in  Lancashire  speaks  for  itself.  When  he 
undertook  the  district  secretaryship  we  had 
less  than  two  thousand  members  there,  and  we 
looked  like  losing  most  of  the  few  we  had. 
To-day  we  have  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
members  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Union  can 
safely  lay  its  fingers  on  thousands  of  pounds 
that  have  been  saved  for  it  by  the  administrative 
skill  of  J.  R.  Clynes. 

"  But  to  revert  to  those  days  of  close  upon 
thirty  years  ago.  '  Piecer's '  reputation  was 
something  to  be  reckoned  into  most  Lancashire 
industrial  accounts  even  then.  I  had  heard  of 
him  long  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him.  From  the  great  stories  I  had  heard  of 
his  force  and  eloquence  I  had  expected  to  find 
him  a  very  hefty  lad  indeed,  yet  I  had  listened 
to  him  more  than  half  an  hour  before  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  actually  in  the  great 
1  Piecer's '  presence. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  memories  become 
more  and  more  shadowy  as  the  years  build  up 
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their  ever-growing  total,  but  I  fancy  I  am  right 
when  I  place  that  first  meeting  at  a  street- 
corner  in  Bolton.  Whatever  town  it  was,  I 
remember  that  several  of  the  men  I  was  looking 
for  as  prospective  members  of  our  Union  had 
told  me  that  '  Piecer '  was  to  speak  that  evening. 
I  determined  that  I  would  see  this  '  Piecer '  for 
myself,  and  at  the  hour  they  had  given  me  I 
sallied  out  to  hear  him. 

"  There  was  the  crowd  all  right,  but  to  my 
amazement  it  was  gathered  about  a  mere  slip 
of  a  chap  who  seemed  hardly  more  than  a 
schoolboy.  Hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
press,  I  caught  an  odd  sentence  or  two  of  the 
'  schoolboy's '  oration.  Five  minutes  later  I 
had  pushed  my  way  into  the  inner  ring,  with 
the  intention  of  whiling  away  time  listening  to 
the  youngster  until  *  Piecer '  might  put  in  his 
appearance.  Having  come  to  be  mildly  amused, 
I  remained  to  be  amazed,  and  when,  after  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  dissertation  from  the 
stripling,  I  was  just  deciding  to  myself  that  he 
knew  even  more  about  Lancashire's  industrial 
troubles  than  I  did  myself — a  big  enough  con- 
cession for  the  Will  Thorne  of  those  days,  I  can 
assure  you — the  cheers  of  the  crowd  disclosed 
to  me  the  speaker's  identity  and  saved  for  me 
the  last  remnant  of  my  vanity.  This  pale, 
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freckled,    frail   little   lad    was   actually    Piecer 
Clynes  himself. 

"  He  was  an  active  and  very  willing  voluntary 
worker  for  our  cause  long  before  he  became  a 
paid  official  of  the  Union.  But  that  is  Clynes' 
way  even  to-day.  He  does  the  work  that 
appeals  to  him  for  the  work's  sake  and  not  for 
what  personal  reward  those  services  might  win 
him.  He  began  with  us  at  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  and  from  the  very  first  week  he  com- 
menced to  make  and  save  us  hundreds  per 
annum.  In  later  years  the  hundreds  have 
grown  into  thousands." 
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HIS  work  as  a  Trade  Union  official, 
arduous  though  it  was  and  consci- 
entious though  he  was  in  its  performance,  could 
not  completely  satisfy  the  yearning  to  serve 
his  fellows  which  shook  every  mental  and 
spiritual  fibre  of  this  ardent  young  disciple  of 
Ruskin  and  Mill.  His  own  newly  won  emanci- 
pation from  soul-slaying  drudgery  fired  him  to 
win  a  similar  freedom  for  his  fellows. 

Only  now  that  he  was  clear  of  the  mills  for 
ever  did  he  realize  fully  how  deadening  their 
drudgery  had  been  for  him — how  deadening  it 
threatened  to  continue  to  be  for  thousands  of 
his  comrades.  In  his  first  volume  of  Ruskin  he 
had  glimpsed  for  the  first  time  the  meaningless 
wretchedness  of  his  own  paltry  existence,  but 
as  book  had  followed  book  he  had  gradually 
come  to  know  that  deep  within  the  little  un- 
developed thing  which  was  his  soul  he  had 
hated  the  wheels  and  the  spindles  from  the 
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first  moment  he  had  seen  them.  And  he  had 
known,  too,  that  it  was  only  because  a  new  and 
bigger  world  was  opening  before  him  and 
because  this  little  soul  of  his  was  expanding  in 
the  sunshine  of  that  world  that  he  was  now 
becoming  conscious  of  the  hatred. 

With  his  freedom  at  last  definitely  accom- 
plished this  consciousness  became  increasingly 
clear.  Now  that  he  tasted  for  the  first  time 
the  pleasure  of  working  at  the  task  he  knew 
himself  to  be  best  fitted  for,  instead  of  the  task 
which  best  suited  his  master — which,  after  all, 
is  the  truest  freedom  life  has  to  offer — Clynes 
saw  those  earliest  struggling  years  of  his  as 
something  very  different  from  what  they  had 
seemed  when  he  actually  experienced  them. 
He  could  see  his  small  body  tired  before  its 
daily  tasks  had  fairly  begun,  and  know  that  it 
was  a  crime  against  God  and  man  that  it 
should  have  been  so,  and  not,  as  he  had 
thought  then,  the  usual  way  for  all  small  bodies 
to  feel.  He  could  recall  the  first  impressions 
of  fear  on  going  into  a  great  room  filled  with 
complicated  machinery,  and  know  that  it  was 
not,  as  he  had  thought  then,  a  silly,  babyish 
thing  to  be  afraid  of  what  all  the  other  boys 
took  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  a  dastardly 
shame  that  any  shrinking  baby  soul  should  so 
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early  have  its  delicate  sensibility  crushed  out  of 
it.  He  could  recall  the  wonder  of  the  half- 
crown  his  first  week's  work  had  brought  him, 
and  see  in  it  not  the  extra  few  loaves  for  home 
he  had  seen  then,  but  the  price  of  a  precious 
boyhood. 

Trade  Unionism,  he  felt,  would  go  far 
towards  defeating  the  system  that  made  these 
crimes  possible,  and  accordingly  the  young 
organizer  flung  his  net  far  and  wide  to  gather 
members  for  his  own  particular  Union. 

"  Every  new  member  I  booked,"  he  has  told 
me,  "  represented  to  me  another  boy's  life  in  the 
future  spared  from  the  lot  that  had  been  mine." 

From  this  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  Clynes 
confined  himself  to  the  question  of  child  labour 
and  its  exploitation,  for  I  use  it  only  as  an 
indication  of  the  trend  his  mind  was  taking  in 
these  earliest  years  of  his  as  a  Trade  Union 
official.  Equally  strong  was  he  on  the  whole 
wide  range  of  questions  with  which  the  splendid 
pioneers  of  Labour,  with  souls  aflame,  com- 
menced to  probe  the  civic  sluggards  of  the 
'eighties  and  'nineties,  and  shame  them  from 
their  fat  indifference  to  the  sorrows  of  England's 
under-world.  But  very  soon  Clynes  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Trade  Unionism,  important 
factor  though  it  undoubtedly  would  be  towards 
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the  desired  readjustment  of  the  social  scheme, 
was  not  in  itself  sufficient.  So,  when  he  was 
still  in  his  early  twenties,  we  find  him  writing 
to  the  local  paper  calling  for  a  new  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

"  We  scarcely  know  what  might  now  be  the 
position  of  the  ordinary  worker  were  it  not 
for  the  successful  exertions  of  our  many  Trade 
Unions,"  the  letter  ran.  "  But  the  times  have 
changed,  and  the  old  weapons  will  not  do  for 
the  new  battle.  If  the  workers  want  different 
laws  the  workers  also  want  different  law-makers. 
Some  say  the  workers  must  make  the  adoption 
of  their  programme  the  point  on  which  elections 
must  turn,  but  instead  of  forcing  others  to 
adopt  their  programme  it  would  be  better  for 
the  workers  to  elect  their  real  friends  to  carry 
their  programme  out.  Good  Labour  laws  are 
impossible  whilst  we  trust  to  the  moneyed  and 
landed  classes  to  make  them." 

Clearly  though  he  recognized  the  need  for 
Labour  to  make  itself  a  living,  personal  force  at 
Westminster,  it  had  not  yet  entered  his  mind 
that  he  himself  should  ever  be  one  of  its 
representatives,  nor  did  this  possibility  occur  to 
him  until  a  good  ten  years  later. 

Personal  honours  and  advancement  never 
worried  this  man  to  whom  the  Common  Cause 
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of  the  workers  was  everything,  and  though  his 
official  connection  with  the  Union  brought  him 
into  close  contact  with  kindred  bodies  in  the 
district  and  other  organizations  touching  the 
political  and  industrial  life  of  Oldham,  he  had 
been  the  Union's  secretary  some  years  before 
his  keen  interest  in  municipal  affairs  urged  him 
to  try  for  a  more  active  part  in  their  control 
than  mere  letter-writing  to  the  newspapers 
and  speeches  of  protest  at  the  local  Trades 
and  Labour  Council  could  afford.  Curiously 
enough,  when  he  did  make  that  attempt  he  was 
rudely  rebuffed,  though  when,  years  afterwards, 
he  sought  election  to  Parliament  this  much 
rarer  fruit  was  his  almost  for  the  asking. 

Three  times  he  sought  municipal  honours 
and  three  times  he  failed.  His  first  defeat  was 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  for  up  to  the  time  of 
his  candidature  no  representative  of  Labour  had 
dared  to  seek  admission  to  the  august  Oldham 
Town  Council.  It  was  in  the  Waterhead  Ward 
that  he  received  his  first  beating,  and,  despite 
his  personal  popularity,  a  very  sound  drubbing 
it  was.  Later  he  made  other  attempts  in  St. 
Mary's  and  Clarksfield  Wards,  but  though  he 
came  nearer  to  success  each  time  it  was  fairly 
clearly  established  to  his  own,  if  not  to  the  more 
ardent  of  his  supporters'  satisfaction,  that  what- 
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ever  talents  he  possessed  must  find  some  other 
medium  than  the  Oldham  Town  Council  for 
their  expression. 

Accordingly  he  concentrated  on  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Oldham  Trades  and  Labour  Council, 
a  post  he  held  for  twenty-one  years,  and  on  his 
work  as  a  delegate  from  that  body  to  the 
Council  of  the  Oldham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Here,  doubtless,  it  was  that  he  acquired  much 
of  that  understanding  of  the  employers'  point  of 
view  which  has  stood  him  in  such  good  stead 
the  many  times  he  has  acted  as  the  go-between 
in  disputes  between  men  and  masters.  Sitting 
at  the  same  table  with  the  employers,  and  dis- 
cussing with  them  subjects  more  often  directly 
affecting  their  interests  than  those  of  the 
men,  he  acquired  the  invaluable  practice  of 
approaching  all  social  subjects,  not  from  the 
underneath  only,  but  from  above  as  well  as 
from  below. 

That  sturdy  champion  of  the  sweated  worker, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon,  has  written  of  Clynes :  "  All 
his  life  he  has  been  battling  with  prejudice, 
reasoning  with  it,  dispelling  and  routing  it, 
transmuting  it  as  often  as  not  into  cordiality 
and  goodwill.  He  stands  above  all  other 
Labour  men  as  an  agent  of  understanding  and 
reconciliation.  Against  his  sweet  reasonable- 
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ness  no  party  rancour  or  blindness  can  prevail. 
Liberalism  loses  its  complacency  before  it,  and 
Toryism  its  crust." 

Much  of  that  sweet  reasonableness  of  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Mallon  writes  was  innate  in  the 
man,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  am  sure  that 
equally  as  much  he  learnt  as  he  sat  listening 
very  patiently  to  those  Chamber  of  Commerce 
discussions.  For  Clynes  is  a  very  patient  listener. 
While  other  persons  at  a  council  meeting  or  a 
conference  are  almost  bursting  themselves  in 
the  effort  to  show  what  is  in  them,  he  sits 
silent,  steady,  unperturbed,  with  more  in  him 
to  say  than  any  of  them,  but  in  no  hurry  to  say 
it.  And  at  those  Chamber  meetings  he  must 
often  have  had  to  listen  to  much  that  hurt  him 
terribly,  but  because  of  the  knowledge  he  could 
gather,  negative  or  positive,  always  he  listened 
patiently.  By  and  by  he  found  that  because 
of  the  breadth  of  vision  he  gained  from  these 
discussions  the  listening  hurt  him  less  and  less, 
until  he  came  actually  to  enjoy  hearing  the 
other  side  first,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
enabled  him  to  state  his  own  case  so  much 
more  clearly  now  that  he  fully  understood  that 
of  the  other  side. 

Members  of  the  Oldham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  in  more  recent  years  the  members  of 
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a  much  more  important  chamber  have  done, 
recognized  this  reasonableness  and  respected 
him  for  it.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  they  did 
so,  for  more  than  once  Clynes  found  himself 
compelled  to  use  upon  them  the  deadly  weapon 
of  irony,  in  the  use  of  which  he  has  no  master ; 
and  Clynes'  irony  is  of  the  kind  that  leaves  his 
opponent  breathlessly  incapable  of  any  counter- 
stroke.  His  reputation  for  reasonableness 
spread  rapidly  amongst  employers  and  workers 
alike,  so  that  it  became  no  uncommon  thing 
for  Clynes  to  receive  an  urgent  call  from  both 
sides  in  a  dispute  in  which  his  own  Union  had 
no  direct  concern,  asking  him  to  come  and  do 
what  he  could  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things 
and  bring  about  a  settlement. 

So  it  came  about  that  almost  without  a  word 
of  warning  Clynes  found  himself  waited  upon 
by  a  deputation  from  the  electors  of  the 
Manchester  North-West  division,  headed  by 
Councillor  Tom  Fox  of  the  Manchester  City 
Council,  and  asked  to  stand  as  Labour  candidate 
for  the  constituency  at  the  forthcoming  general 
election. 

With  his  third  municipal  defeat  still  un- 
pleasantly fresh  in  his  memory,  and  not  quite 
able  to  convince  himself  that  the  deputation 
were  actually  in  earnest,  he  gave  them  a 
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number  of  reasons  why  he  could  not  seriously 
entertain  their  proposition. 

The  deputation  would  take  no  refusal. 

11  But  it's  just  so  much  nonsense ! "  Clynes 
exclaimed  at  last,  in  desperation.  "  I  have  no 
money  and  I  have  no  organization." 

"  Damn  the  money,  and  damn  the  organiza- 
tion !  "  replied  bluff  Tom  Fox.  "  It's  the  man 
we  want,  and  that  man  happens  to  be  you ! " 
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COUNCILLOR  TOM  FOX  glared 
V^x  ferociously  at  Clynes :  Clynes  looked 
the  Councillor  carefully  over  from  head  to 
toe. 

Those  who  were  present  at  that  memorable 
meeting  will  tell  you  that  a  full  minute  of 
silence  followed  the  Councillor's  blunt  avowal. 
At  the  end  of  the  minute,  Clynes'  smile  suddenly 
sprung  into  laughter. 

"  Very  well  ! "  he  said.  "  Manchester  North- 
West  is  ours  !  " 

And  so,  a  few  months  later,  Manchester 
North- West  was. 

But  much  severe  and  bitter  campaigning 
separated  the  intention  from  the  achievement. 
The  division  had  for  many  years  been  Tory — 
so  ultra-Tory,  indeed,  that  at  the  previous 
election  even  so  distinguished  a  Liberal  states- 
man as  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  had  suffered  a 
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convincing  defeat  from  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
a  former  Postmaster-General  of  the  most 
conservative  type. 

"  Where  a  Birrell  had  failed,  what  possible 
hope  could  there  be  for  '  a  paltry  mill  boy  ? ' 
This  was  the  question  the  man-in-the-street 
at  Manchester  North -West  asked  himself 
when,  a  few  months  before  the  historic  Radical 
turnover  actually  occurred,  it  was  announced 
that  Clynes  had  been  adopted  as  the  Labour 
candidate  for  the  forthcoming  election.  But 
though  the  man-in-the-street  failed  utterly  to 
answer  his  self-imposed  query,  at  least  two 
very  important  types  of  elector  confronted  with 
it  would  have  hesitated  a  little  before  replying. 
These  two  were  the  organized  masters  and  the 
organized  men,  both  of  whom  had  now  enjoyed 
several  years  of  practical  experience  of  what 
generally  happened  whenever  Clynes  set  out 
to  attain  any  definite  object. 

It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for  the  man- 
in-the-street  to  alter  his  opinion,  for  though 
Clynes  had  little  or  no  help  from  outside,  and 
though  not  a  single  celebrated  speaker,  let 
alone  a  Cabinet  Minister,  graced  his  platform, 
the  campaign  had  hardly  commenced  before 
his  were  the  most  eagerly  sought  meetings  in 
Manchester.  And  though  perhaps  the  majority 
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came  to  scoff,  it  is  at  least  as  certain  that  most 
of  them  remained  to  admire. 

A  good  story  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  is  true,  and  one  which  certainly  illus- 
trates dynes'  wonderful  knack  of  making  quick 
converts  to  any  cause  for  which  he  is  fighting, 
is  told  of  this  campaign.  A  wealthy  Tory 
lady,  whose  Christian  name,  let  us  say,  was 
Janet,  and  who  held  a  pronounced  antipathy 
for  Labour  and  all  things  and  persons  apper- 
taining to  it,  was  induced,  much  against  her 
will,  to  attend  one  of  the  "  Oldham  socialist's  " 
meetings. 

Clynes,  she  had  been  told,  was  a  little  out  of 
the  common,  but  it  was  still  a  condescension 
that  she  agreed  to  have  a  look  at  the  creature. 
So  one  night  behold  her  in  a  mean  street  in 
Ancoats  in  a  room  packed  with  poverty-stricken 
labourers  from  a  neighbouring  engineering 
factory.  Clynes  spoke,  answered  questions, 
and  departed  for  a  meeting  elsewhere,  and,  as 
usual,  a  collection  was  taken  to  defray  ex- 
penses. Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  counters 
when,  amid  plentiful  pence  and  halfpence,  a 
sovereign  was  discovered.  The  thing  in  that 
district  was  unprecedented,  and  could  have 
only  one  possible  explanation :  some  poor 
fellow,  instead  of  a  halfpenny,  had  inadvert- 
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ently  dropped  his  week's  wages  into  the 
bag. 

In  this  belief,  a  guarded  statement  was  made 
to  the  audience,  but  had  no  effect,  save  to  cause 
the  wealthy  visitor  to  get  red  in  the  face.  Said 
a  companion,  "  Surely  you  have  not  given  it, 
Janet  ?  "  But  Janet  had.  Under  the  influence 
of  dynes'  oratory  she  had  parted,  not  merely 
with  a  sovereign,  but  with  her  most  deep- 
rooted  prepossessions.  For  the  remainder  of 
his  campaign  Clynes  had  no  more  whole- 
hearted adherent  or  more  successful  canvasser 
than  this  sudden  convert. 

Class  prejudice  was  one  of  the  stiffest  hurdles 
Clynes  had  to  surmount  in  this  first  election. 
Bitter  and  snobbishly  cruel  though  this  pre- 
judice often  was,  it  was  not  invariably  devoid 
of  humour.  One  of  the  Labour  canvassers 
who  accompanied  Clynes  when  he  called  on  a 
retired  military  officer  to  seek  his  vote  tells  an 
amusing  story  in  this  connection.  The  army 
veteran  received  his  visitors  courteously  enough, 
but  in  the  first  minute's  conversation  he  made 
it  quite  clear  that  though  he  knew  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  Labour  Party,  and  that 
though  he  was  also  aware  that  its  representa- 
tives were,  indeed,  human  beings,  he  was 
equally  certain  no  " person  of  birth"  could 
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possibly  entertain  for  them  any  other  feeling 
than  the  pity  with  which  a  missionary  would 
regard  a  blood-sated  cannibal. 

"I  am  a  gentleman,  Mr. — er — Mr.  Clynes," 
he  said  at  length.  "  I  have  always  been  a 
gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  I  intend  to  remain 
to  my  dying  day.  I  consider  it  my  duty,  sir, 
to  do  my  best  to  see  that  a  gentleman  is 
returned  to  Parliament  for  North- West 
Manchester." 

Clynes  beamed. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  promise,  Mr. ,"  he 

returned.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  never  regret 
the  confidence  you  place  in  me." 

The  martinet  glowered. 

"  Confidence  !  Confidence  !  "  he  spluttered. 
"  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer,  sir,  is  Sir 
James  Fergusson — a  gentleman,  I  may  say,  of 
my  own  type — a  gentleman  to  invariably  be 
respected." 

Clynes'  ironic  rapier  flashed. 

"  Excuse  my  mistake,"  he  said.  "  I  willingly 
would  have  split  definitions  with  you,  but  never 
my  infinitives ! " 

Of  course  it  meant  one  vote  definitely  lost, 
but  I  fancy  that  as  it  ran  the  rounds  the  story 
of  that  retort  must  have  gathered  the  "  Oldham 
nobody  "  several  to  range  against  it. 
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Another  good  story  of  this  election  is  one  I 
had  from  Clynes  himself.  A  couple  of  hours 
or  so  after  voting  had  ceased,  it  occurred  to  the 
young  Labour  candidate  that  he  should  con- 
form to  custom  by  looking  in  at  the  hall 
where  the  votes  were  being  tallied,  and  make 
some  show  of  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the 
count.  Characteristically  enough,  he  had  spent 
the  interim  in  the  perusal  of  the  first  act  of 
A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.  Arrived  at 
the  Hall,  he  did  his  best  to  assume  that  air 
of  modest  anxiety  which  is  considered  proper 
in  a  maiden  candidate,  but  his  effort  must  have 
been  a  sorry  failure,  and  certainly  lacked 
importance,  for  at  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  counting  was  in  progress  he  was 
stopped  by  a  burly  policeman  on  duty  there, 
who  very  evidently  had  never  met  him 
before. 

"Well,  my  little  man,  and  what  do  you 
want  ?  " 

Clynes  counted  the  buttons  on  the  constable's 
tunic.  Eventually  his  eyes  fixed  those  of  the 
burly  one. 

"  Nothing,  nothing  at  all,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  That  is  to  say,  I  only  want  to  see  what  my 
majority  is." 

With  politeness  born  of  a  sudden  conviction, 
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the  constable  stood  to  one  side,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  half  his  burliness  seemed  to  melt  away 
from  him. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Clynes,  certainly !  This 
way.  Proud  to  have  met  you,  sir ! " 

But  before  he  entered  the  room,  Clynes 
paused  to  shake  hands,  and  from  that 
moment  one  more  lifelong  friend  was 
added  to  his  already  wide  list  of  practical 
admirers. 

Honestly  confident  of  victory  though  he  was, 
the  actual  figures  were  a  surprise  even  to  him 
and  his  committee.  For  though  at  the  previous 
election  Sir  James  Fergusson  had  beaten 
the  Liberal  candidate  by  4316  votes  to  3610, 
Clynes  had  scored  5386  votes  against  the 
Tory's  2954,  thus  winning  by  the  very  hand- 
some majority  of  2432  votes. 

And— I  have  it  on  good  testimony — when 
he  had  formally  thanked  his  constituents,  Clynes 
hied  himself  home  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him,  and  topped  off  the  evening  with 
the  closing  act  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  \ " 

The  impression  Clynes  made  upon  the 
House  has  been  happily  described  by  Mr. 
Frank  Dilnot,  the  distinguished  Press  Gallery- 
ite,  who  edited  The  Daily  Citizen  from 
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its    first    to    its    final    number.      Mr.    Dilnot 
wrote  : 

"  Very  soon  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Report  had 
told  me  that  he  was  a  firebrand,  one  of  the 
extremists,  an  'irreconcilable,'  a  fighter  who 
delighted  in  fighting.  Accordingly,  when  the 
opportunity  came  I  turned  a  mildly  interested 
eye  on  him  to  see  what  manner  of  man  he 
looked  like.  To  my  surprise,  there  was  not 
the  least  appearance  of  the  belligerent  about 
him,  nothing  of  the  fanatic  burning  himself 
out  with  zeal,  nothing  of  the  professional 
denunciator.  Instead,  I  found  a  man  of  slight 
stature,  of  refined,  almost  gentle  face,  and 
thoughtful  eyes.  It  did  not  require  much 
understanding  to  know  that  this  man  would 
not  push  himself  as  a  leader,  would  not  wish 
to  be  thought  other  than  an  ordinary  man. 
Reflectiveness  was  in  him,  steady  opinions, 
but,  above  all,  unobtrusiveness,  an  instinctive 
aversion  from  self-advertisement.  I  have  since 
come  to  know  from  closer  observation  how 
hostile  is  Mr.  dynes'  character  to  any  'pose,' 
how  his  naturalness  and  modesty  is  part  of  his 
strength.  But  there  was  something  of  it  to 
be  gleaned  at  the  first  glance.  He  has  the 
faculty  of  not  revealing  to  the  casual  observer 
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the  power  within  him ;  he,  so  to  speak,  shuts 
his  face.  You  will  search  his  features  in  vain 
for  indications  of  his  feelings ;  you  may  not 
know,  even  in  intense  moments,  opinions,  firmly 
held  opinions.  But  this  is  not  a  pose :  his 
reserve  is  not  calculated  ;  it  is  part  of  himself. 
Finally,  Mr  Clynes  speaks  —  speaks  calmly, 
without  oracular  effort,  laying  no  special  stress 
on  his  words — speaks  for,  say,  three  minutes, 
or,  at  the  outside,  four  minutes.  Every  one 
listens  (somehow  people  always  listen  atten- 
tively when  Mr.  Clynes  speaks).  In  the  four 
minutes  he  brings  clearness  to  the  tangled 
discussion.  You  feel  that  he  has  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  that  his  words  are  the 
quintessence  of  common  sense,  that  it  is  hard 
to  vote  against  him.  And  I  think  in  that  you 
have  Mr.  Clynes  in  a  nutshell.  He  does  not 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters ;  he  listens  a  lot,  and 
in  the  end  his  words  are  few  and  clear,  but 
they  are  words  of  wisdom.  I  have  always 
felt  that  in  his  clearness  of  vision,  breadth  of 
view,  and  in  the  assured  way  he  reaches  with 
one  stroke  the  heart  of  a  discussion,  of  a  policy, 
or  of  action,  that  there  is  brought  to  sight  a 
real  leader — though  maybe  a  leader  who  seeks 
not  leadership.  Perhaps  if  he  carried  the 
whirlwind  with  him  it  would  detract  from 
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the   qualities  which   make   him   a  remarkable 


man." 


Interesting  though  this  description  of  the 
impression  Clynes  made  on  his  fellow-members 
is,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  impressions  he 
himself  formed  of  several  of  the  giants  of  the 
House  in  those  first  years  of  his  Parliamentary 
experience.  These,  indeed,  are  of  sufficient 
interest  to  sustain  a  separate  chapter  to 
themselves. 


CHAPTER    IX 
EARLY    IMPRESSIONS    OF    ST.    STEPHEN'S 

DURING  his  first  two  or  three  years  in 
the  House  Clynes  very  rarely  had  any- 
thing to  say.  Instead,  he  set  himself  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  more  brilliant  of  his  new 
associates,  seeking  to  extract  from  each  some- 
thing which  might  prove  helpful  to  him  in  his 
own  Parliamentary  career. 

"  I  entered  the  House  free  of  any  personal 
prejudices,"  he  has  told  me.  "  Accordingly  my 
study  of  the  various  leaders  and  their  methods 
was  simplified.  I  admit  that  as  far  as  Mr. 
Balfour  was  concerned  I  was  at  first  touched 
with  something  of  the  levity  with  which  the 
House  generally  regarded  the  fallen  lion.  The 
young  Liberals  and  the  ardent  Labourites  of 
1906  were  all  of  them  at  first  disposed  to  make 
light  of  this  Samson  shorn  of  his  greatness. 
In  those  first  few  months  I  am  afraid  that  too 
often  we  were  given  to  jeering  at  this  leader 
of  a  demolished  party,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
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that  I  for  one  very  soon  forgot  to  jeer  as  I 
watched  Mr.  Balfour  emerging  from  the  ruins 
of  his  party's  disaster  by  sheer  instinctive 
Parliamentary  combativeness,  high  intellect- 
uality, and  personal  grace.  I  found  myself 
admiring  this  great  leader  of  men  instead  of 
jeering  as  I  watched  the  masterly  way  in  which 
he  gathered  his  shattered  forces  together  and 
brought  them  with  him  on  his  upward  climb. 
From  my  study  of  this  impressive  revival  I 
learned  the  invaluable  lesson  that  bigoted 
raillery  can  never  prevail  against  the  care- 
fully cultured  self-restraint  of  a  truly  forceful 
personality. 

"  Naturally  my  birth  and  early  surround- 
ings favourably  predisposed  me  towards  the 
Nationalist  leaders,  but  though  Mr.  Redmond's 
lofty  and  powerful  oratory  impressed  me  very 
considerably,  I  think  the  chief  lesson  I  learned 
from  the  Irishmen  was  the  importance  of  the 
minor  members  of  a  party  playing  their 
individual  parts  in  the  House  faithfully,  no 
matter  how  small  and  insignificant  those  parts 
might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  More  than 
once  in  those  first  two  or  three  years  I  had 
clear  demonstration  of  the  great  assistance  in 
debate  even  the  smallest  fry  can  render.  By 
a  timely  interjection  here,  or  a  stop-gap  five- 
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minutes'  speech  there,  the  least  of  these 
Nationalists  used  to  do  their  leaders  invalu- 
able service. 

"  For  sheer  fighting  force  I  looked  to  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  whose  brilliance  was  then 
at  its  zenith.  His  oratory  in  those  days 
amazed  me  with  its  verve  and  splendour, 
cutting  down  opposition  as  a  cavalry  charge 
cuts  through  infantry.  I  doubt  if  ever  again 
I  will  hear  in  the  House  a  man  so  sweepingly 
forceful  as  Churchill  was  then.  The  rush  of 
his  words  was  as  impulsively  rhythmic  as  the 
clatter  of  a  thousand  hoofs  beating  to  battle. 
His  images  flashed  like  the  sunlight  on  a 
thousand  sabres  uplifted,  and  his  irony  and 
repartee  were  those  same  sabres  cutting  and 
thrusting  in  action.  Doubtless  much  of  this 
brilliance  was  due  to  the  sombre  background  of 
prepared  periods  furnished  by  his  companions. 

"  Frequently  I  found  myself  comparing  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Birrell,  two  men  of  many 
intellectual  affinities  yet  of  utterly  dissimilar 
methods.  For  a  long  time  I  sought  in  vain 
for  the  mark  of  differentiation  between  the  two, 
and  then  one  evening,  when  Mr.  Birrell  was 
in  particularly  happy  mood,  I  decided  that  I 
had  at  last  discovered  it.  And  Parliamentary 
novice  though  I  was,  I  knew  that  this  one 
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difference  was  sufficient  to  make  the  one  and  to 
mar  the  other  politically.  Instinctively  I  felt 
that  the  day  would  come  when  Mr.  Birrell 
would  find  himself  in  trouble  through  the 
possession  of  too  much  of  a  quality  of  which 
his  leader  possessed  too  little.  That  quality 
was  the  dangerous  one  of  playfulness.  As 
Mr.  Birrell  good-humouredly  flashed  his  wit 
about  the  House,  treating  us  to  an  impromptu 
Obiter  Dicta  essay  in  his  lightest  vein,  I  re- 
membered that  not  once  had  I  heard  Mr. 
Asquith,  keenly  intellectual  and  richly  humoured 
though  he  is,  allow  his  wit  to  get  the  better  of 
him.  Never  once  had  I  heard  him  risk  a 
witticism  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  either  the 
House  or  himself.  Always  he  left  us  with  the 
expectation  that  at  any  moment  he  might  do 
so,  but,  wise  old  Parliamentarian  that  he  is, 
not  once  to  this  day  has  he  gratified  that 
expectation.  Not  once  has  he  allowed  himself 
to  forget  that  the  safest  weapon  of  leadership 
in  so  polyglot  a  House  is  dignity,  and  that 
the  constant  exercise  of  this  weapon  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  Mr.  Birrell,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  never  master  his  innate  playfulness 
nor  repress  his  spontaneous  flow  of  wit,  though 
very  often,  I  feel  sure,  he  has  tried  his  best  to 
do  so. 
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"  The  longer  a  man  of  intellect  sits  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  more  certain  does  he 
become  that  more  politicians  are  undone  by 
their  jests  than  by  their  sombre  opinions. 
Make  one  really  good  witticism  and  the  whole 
House  will  applaud  you — for  less  than  one 
minute.  Later,  in  the  smoking-room  and  in 
the  clubs,  a  good  majority  of  them  will  begin  to 
ask  what  has  come  over  you.  To  live  down 
one  joke,  or  even  several  jokes  scattered  over 
a  long  term  of  years,  may  be  possible,  but  to 
give  way  to  a  constant  flow  of  wit  is  to  bid 
good-bye  to  all  hopes  of  political  greatness. 
Almost  invariably  the  politician's  witticism  is 
a  boomerang. 

"  As  I  made  my  comparison  of  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  Birrell  in  those  lively  Parliamentary 
days  of  ten  years  ago,  this  truth  first  dawned 
on  me,  and  it  has  grown  steadily  in  my  mind 
ever  since.  Accordingly  there  is  at  least  one 
guidance  for  which  I  must  always  be  thankful 
to  the  great  Liberal  leader. 

"  Early,  too,  I  found  myself  a  profound 
admirer  of  Brigadier-General  Seely,  or  Major 
Seely  as  he  then  was.  Again  with  him  I  set 
my  analytical  machine  to  work,  and  found  that 
there  was  something  besides  his  remarkable 
personal  magnetism  that  captivated  me.  His 
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soldierly,  clear-cut  style  ;  his  depth  of  sympathy 
towards  mankind  on  any  subject  calling  for 
good  human  qualities  :  these  were  two  of  his 
more  compelling  virtues.  Very  soon  I  realized 
that  he  was  more  a  soldier  than  a  politician, 
and  I  liked  him  for  his  soldierliness.  Strange 
words,  you  may  think,  from  a  Labour  man, 
but  in  truth  not  strange  at  all,  for  a  soldier  is 
one  thing  and  war  is  another.  A  soldier  is 
discipline,  self-sacrifice,  bravery,  and  devotion 
to  duty.  To  be  a  truly  good  soldier  one  must 
possess  many  if  not  all  the  greatest  human 
virtues. 

"  But  the  most  enjoyable  nights  I  ever  spent 
in  those  earlier  days  of  my  Parliamentary 
career  were  the  great  field  affairs,  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  up  to  reply  to  an  attack 
either  upon  himself  or  upon  the  Government 
as  a  whole.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  replies  to 
attacks  are  immortal  gems  of  effectiveness ; 
indeed  he  is  only  at  his  best  when  his  back 
is  against  the  wall.  On  at  least  two  or  three 
occasions  I  have  known  of  all  the  careful  pre- 
parations that  have  been  made  for  a  thoroughly 
organized  onslaught  on  the  fiery  Welshman, 
and  I  have  sat  comfortably  back  in  my  seat 
to  watch  the  fun.  And  always  when  the  on- 
slaught had  finished  and  long  before  the 
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counter-attack  had  reached  even  its  first 
objective  it  had  been  quite  clear  that  the  raiders 
were  more  than  sorry  that  they  ever  started 
the  skirmish. 

"  But  the  most  ruggedly  manly,  the  most 
broadly  human,  man  in  the  House  then,  as  now, 
was  John  Ward,  the  busy  man  of  Labour  who 
has  proved  himself  as  valiant  a  soldier  as  he 
was  sturdy  as  a  citizen.  The  most  affecting 
speech  I  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  one  Ward  made  during  a  bad  period  of 
unemployment.  On  his  way  to  St.  Stephen's 
John  had  met  his  own  brother,  a  man  much  of 
his  own  calibre,  starving  and  wretched  because 
of  his  lack  of  employment,  and  a  very  true 
emotion  throbbed  in  his  voice  as  he  told  us  in 
the  most  manly  way  imaginable  of  these  suffer- 
ings of  one  who  was  very  near  and  dear  to  him. 
Bravely  as  John  Ward  has  faced  death  at  the 
head  of  his  battalion,  just  as  unflinchingly  will 
he  tackle  the  great  problem  of  Reconstruction 
on  behalf  of  the  weakest  and  poorest  of  us. 
Sincerely,  indeed,  do  I  hope  that  Labour  will 
produce  other  great  leaders  of  the  fibre  of 
John  Ward  to  engage  in  the  great  task 
before  it." 


CHAPTER    X 
A    MEMORABLE    CONFERENCE 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  Clynes  as  Food 
Controller,  or  in  any  other  position 
he  may  be  destined  to  hold  in  the  days  of 
Reconstruction  to  come,  will  ever  achieve  a 
greater  personal  triumph  than  that  he  scored 
when,  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  he  attended  a  special  Conference  of 
the  Labour  movement  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
supplies  as  between  rich  and  poor.  This 
Conference  took  place  on  Saturday,  28th 
December  1917,  when  public  disapproval  of 
the  food-queue  system  was  at  its  height,  and 
when  people  of  all  classes  were  clamouring  for 
the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  rationing  scheme 
to  take  the  place  of  the  speeches  on  voluntary 
rationing  with  which  they  had  been  surfeited 
to  repletion. 

That    the    new    Ministry   had    done    much 
excellent  work  the  vast  majority  were  willing 
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to  admit.  It  had  fixed  reasonable  maximum 
prices  for  a  number  of  food-stuffs ;  it  had 
increased  supplies  wherever  possible,  and  had 
done  everything  in  its  power  to  increase  home 
production  ;  and  it  had  very  promptly  repealed 
a  number  of  orders  and  restrictions  which, 
irksome  and  irritating  though  they  were,  had 
apparently  wrought  little  or  no  true  food 
economy. 

For  all  these  services  the  public  was  grateful, 
but  a  dozen  successes  cannot  save  a  Ministry 
proved  culpable  for  one  grievous  blunder.  A 
dozen  comforts  it  may  bestow  are  discounted 
in  the  public  mind  by  one  real  discomfort  it 
allows.  As  the  wintry  days  shortened,  so  did 
the  food  queues  in  London  and  most  of  the 
great  industrial  centres  grow  ever  longer.  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  resolutions  were  passed 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  that 
rendered  these  hateful  queues  possible ;  and 
now,  in  this  National  Food  Convention,  re- 
presenting, as  it  did,  over  two  million  organized 
workers  and  a  quarter  of  all  the  households  of 
Great  Britain,  Clynes  and  his  Chief  could  not 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  they  were  being 
called  to  their  trial  by  a  very  important  section 
of  the  community. 

Upon  Clynes  fell  the  task  of  meeting  this 
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Conference  with  a  plain  account  of  what  the 
Ministry  had  already  accomplished  and  what 
its  intentions  were  for  the  future.  From  his 
long  experience  of  Labour  Conferences  he  must 
have  known  that  he  was  in  for  anything  but  a 
pleasant  morning  ;  but  if  the  knowledge  scared 
him,  he  showed  no  signs  of  fear  as  he  took  his 
place  upon  the  platform  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster. 

If  there  is  one  body  of  men  that  delights 
more  than  any  other  in  baiting  one  of  their 
own  number  who  lands  himself  momentarily 
out  of  favour,  that  body  is  a  British  Labour 
Conference.  Most  of  the  heckling  may  be 
good-natured  enough,  but  nearly  always  a  little 
of  it  is  poisoned  :  and  though  a  beginner  can 
rely  on  a  patient  and  encouraging  hearing,  the 
old  hand  is  always  painfully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  a  hundred  pairs  of  ears  are  wide  open 
to  detect  the  merest  suspicion  of  a  heresy 
escape  his  lips.  The  most  harmless  slip,  and  a 
hundred  rough  but  very  ready  wits  will  be  at 
play  upon  him.  Let  that  same  old  hand  have 
accepted  Government  office  and  his  troubles 
will  be  magnified  a  hundredfold,  for  then  he 
becomes  fair  game  for  every  man-jack  of  the 
Conference. 

Clynes  must  have  known  this  quite  well 
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as  he  listened  to  the  thunders  of  applause 
approving  the  vague  charges  of  dallying  and 
incompetence  levelled  against  the  Ministry  and, 
indirectly,  himself  by  the  three  speakers  who 
preceded  him.  Yet  twice,  when  the  cheers 
were  longer  and  louder  than  usual,  I  looked 
up  and  saw  him  smiling  very  contentedly. 

"  The  War  Emergency  Committee  wish  to 
warn  the  Government  that  a  grave  crisis  is 
pending  in  this  country,  and  it  may  break  out 
at  any  time  unless  the  Government  make  up 
their  minds  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by 
acting  fairly  towards  our  people,"  clamoured 
one  of  the  speakers,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  Clynes  allowed  a  momentary  irritation  to 
express .  itself  in  a  contemptuous  twist  of 
his  lips.  Almost  immediately,  however,  he 
regained  his  attitude  of  polite  attention,  a  very 
calm  and,  I  fancy,  a  carefully  studied  pose, 
which  puzzled  more  than  one  of  his  readiest 
critics  seated  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 

While  we  were  taking  our  seats  I  had  heard 
quite  a  lot  of  prophecies  of  a  lively  time  in 
store  for  Comrade  Clynes. 

"  He'll  have  had  the  time  of  his  life,  will  this 
lad  from  Oldham,  by  the  time  we've  finished 
with  him  this  morning,"  one  docker  had 
announced  as  he  had  settled  himself  comfortably 
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into  his  seat ;  and  for  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
his  voice  it  had  been  that  had  led  the  cheers  of 
the  attacking  party.  But  gradually  that  polite 
attention  of  the  baited  one,  savouring  more  of 
mild  amusement  than  of  apprehension,  began  to 
worry  my  friend  the  docker.  The  more  he 
gazed  at  Clynes  the  more  that  pose  seemed  to 
fascinate  him,  so  that  when  the  time  came  for 
the  lad  from  Oldham  to  rise,  I  fear  this  very 
threatening  critic  of  his  had  forgotten  or 
mislaid  practically  the  whole  of  his  carefully 
prepared  battery  of  interjection. 

Doubtless  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
delegates  as  they  had  entered  the  hall  had 
expected  to  hear  from  Clynes  a  clever  speech 
in  defence  of  his  Department ;  it  is  tolerably 
certain,  too,  that  when  the  time  had  come  for  him 
to  rise,  at  least  half  of  them  were  beginning  to 
wonder  just  what  trump  card  he  held  to  make 
him  so  obviously  at  his  ease  ;  and  it  is  equally 
sure  that  not  one  in  ten  of  them  correctly 
anticipated  even  then  what  did  actually  happen. 

What  did  happen  was  that  never  for  one 
moment  in  his  hour-long  speech  was  Clynes  on 
the  defensive  ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful,  after  he 
had  been  speaking  only  five  minutes,  whether 
a  single  one  of  the  hundreds  who  had  come  to 
act  as  self-appointed  jurymen  on  the  evilness 
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of  his  ways  had  not  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  in  some  miraculous  fashion  the  tables 
had  been  completely  turned.  They  themselves 
were  being  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  tried, 
too,  in  the  kindliest  though  the  most  thorough 
manner  imaginable.  For  Clynes  produced  real 
evidence,  and  used  it  skilfully  against  his  critics, 
but  never  stooped  to  scold  them  ;  and  though 
more  than  once  he  had  to  remind  them  that  in 
this  way  or  that  they  were  only  knocking  at  an 
open  door,  not  once  did  he  deride  them  for 
their  folly. 

At  the  outset  there  were  some  attempts  at 
heckling  and  vague  murmurings  about  "office- 
seekers"  and  "  panderers  to  profiteers  and 
plutocrats."  Not  with  repartee  but  evidence 
and  reason  Clynes  crushed  the  hecklers  to 
silence.  As  an  illustration  of  his  method,  I  will 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  earlier  part  of 
his  speech. 

"  Those  who  suspect  that  the  Government 
desire  to  assist  selfish  interests  and  to  give 
rings  and  combines  advantages  over  the  public, 
must  never  have  heard  of  the  rumour,  known 
to  be  founded  on  fact,  that  in  May  of  this  year, 
before  Lord  Rhondda  undertook  a  thankless 
and  unpopular  task,  the  work  was  offered  to 
a  distinguished  member  of  this  Conference  on 
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the  terms  that  if  he  took  the  post  he  would 
have  full  power  over  the  distribution  and  over 
the  fixing  of  prices  of  food,"  he  said.  "  This 
is  clear  evidence  that  if  Labour  can  assemble 
any  large  number  of  able  men,  Labour  can  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  this  great 
question,  and  if  they  have  able  men  in  their 
ranks  for  this  purpose,  he  asked  that  they 
should  not  limit  their  efforts  to  talking.  There 
is  something  greater  and  higher  to  do  than 
treating  this  Conference  to  the  mere  fag-ends  of 
week-end  platform  speeches.  It  will  not  do, 
for  this  is  a  grim  business." 

Thenceforward  Clynes  suffered  from  little  or 
no  interruption,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  the  Conference,  almost  to  a  delegate, 
rose  to  its  feet  to  accord  him  the  most  rousing 
ovation  I  have  ever  heard  wrested  from  an 
originally  hostile  audience. 

Reynolds  s  Newspaper  described  the  scene 
as  follows  : 

"  The  feature  of  the  day  was  the  personal 
triumph  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Food.  Clynes 
was  on  his  trial,  and  very  probably  Clynes 
knew  it.  The  point  is,  that  in  his  speech  ex- 
plaining the  attitude  of  the  Food  Ministry  he 
acquitted  himself  splendidly,  and  even  those 
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who  came  to  sneer,  eventually  when  the  Con- 
ference was  over  remained  to  congratulate. 
While  Reynolds  s  representative  was  talking  to 
him,  dozens  of  delegates  came  upon  the  platform 
to  shake  the  '  enemy's '  hand.  '  I  don't  agree 
with  a  lot  you  said,  and  I  never  will,  but  if 
there  was  anything  truly  conciliatory,  you  were 
to-day,'  said  one  of  these  delegates.  Clynes 
smiled." 

In  their  editorials  the  entire  press  of  the 
country  showered  the  warmest  praise  upon  the 
victor,  and  well  worth  reprinting  is  the  following 
extract  from  the  Times  : 

"  Mr.  dynes'  speech  was  most  timely.  It 
was  well  received,  and  evidently  made  a  good 
impression.  It  could  hardly  have  failed  to  do 
so  with  any  intelligent  audience,  for  he  com- 
bined a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  with  a 
completely  sympathetic  understanding  of  his 
audience  and  their  objects  ;  and  he  had  a  clear 
case.  He  did  not  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  before  the  meeting  or  to  the  Labour 
policy  in  regard  to  food.  He  simply  showed 
by  a  recital  of  facts  that  the  Food  Ministry 
is  working  on  the  lines  which  have  been  de- 
manded, and  that  it  invites  the  assistance  of 
Labour  men  in  improving  and  extending  its 
efforts.  In  taking  this  course,  he  had  the 
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advantage  of  a  man  who  is  doing  something 
over  those  who  merely  find  fault.  Mr.  Clynes 
is  just  as  much  a  Labour  man  as  Mr.  Smillie, 
who  moved  the  resolution  and  thought  fit  to 
add  some  vague  but  formidable  menaces  on 
behalf  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  country  ;  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  them  :  Mr. 
Clynes  has  accepted  responsibility,  •  and  is 
assisting  to  remedy  the  evils  incidental  to  the 
present  situation  ;  Mr.  Smillie  has  refused  to 
do  so.  ...  Any  fool  can  criticize  and  bluster 
and  threaten ;  a  man  who  deliberately  chooses 
that  part,  when  he  might  be  practising  his  own 
precepts  and  at  least  trying  to  relieve  the 
hardships  he  professes  to  deplore,  can  command 
neither  the  confidence  nor  the  respect  of  the 
practical  British  people." 

Truly  enough  Clynes  had  a  clear  case,  but 
it  was  Clynes  who  had  made  it  so. 
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CLYNES  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

IN  the  great  days  of  Reconstruction  before 
us,  it  is  to  men  of  the  Clynes  stamp  that 
Britain  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  vast 
problems  of  Labour  utilization  which  are  sure  to 
confront  her. 

While  other  politicians  will,  I  fear,  be  prone 
to  theorize,  Clynes,  for  one,  can  be  relied  upon 
to  have  some  practical  scheme  ready  for  opera- 
tion. His  first  great  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  for  its  subject  the  right  of  all 
men,  the  least  as  well  as  the  most  skilled,  to 
work.  This  speech  was  delivered  on  the  night 
of  loth  February  1911,  and  because  of  its  very 
sane  grip  on  that  terrible  thing,  unemployment, 
I  feel  I  do  the  Reconstructionists  of  the  future  a 
very  real  service  in  reprinting  a  part  of  what 
was  certainly  a  very  human  and  carefully 
balanced  oration. 

It  was  made  in  support  of  an  amendment 
made  by  the  Labour  Party  to  the  King's 
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Speech,  expressing  regret  that  no  promise 
had  been  made  of  a  Bill  establishing  the  right 
to  work  by  placing  upon  the  State  the  respon- 
sibility of  directly  providing  employment  or 
maintenance  for  the  genuine  unemployed.  At 
that  time  London  and  many  of  the  provincial 
centres  were  promenaded  daily  by  unemployed 
men  who  in  the  main  belonged  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Vast  Unskilled.  To  all  who  seek  to  avoid 
after-the-war  repetitions  of  these  tragic  pro- 
cessions, this  early  speech  of  dynes'  should  be 
invaluable. 

"  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  work  to  put  a  very  large  number — 
something  more  than  half — of  these  men  to," 
he  said.  "  That  is  clear  from  the  figures 
issued  this  year  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  show  that  more  than  half  of  the  unem- 
ployed class  belong  to  the  unskilled  and 
labouring  population.  They  are  just  the  men 
for  whom  municipalities  and  the  State  could 
best  provide  work.  If  you  have  a  quarter  of 
a  million  tailors  or  watchmakers,  or  men  of 
that  class,  out  of  work,  you  would  have  a 
great  difficulty  in  finding  them  suitable  employ- 
ment ;  but  when  the  greater  number,  as  is 
shown  by  the  figures,  are  just  the  men  who 
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can  be  easiest  put  to  that  class  of  work  which 
public  bodies  can  provide,  the  difficulty  is  not 
so  great.     I     mean    the    work    of    reclaiming 
waste   lands,  foreshore  and  riverside  reclama- 
tion,   the    construction   of    recreation   grounds 
and  of  larger  harbour   facilities,  and  work  in 
that  department  of  afforestation  which  has  so 
often  been  advocated  upon  party  platforms  as 
a  means  whereby  some  of  the  large  numbers 
of   unemployed  might  be  found  useful   work. 
Finally,    I    think  one   might   add    to   the   list, 
especially    when    addressing    the    right    hon. 
gentleman,  the  great  openings  that  are  offered 
in    connection    with    the    development    of    the 
housing   schemes   and    construction    of    better 
homes    for   the   masses   of    the    wage-earning 
population.     All  these  classes   of  Labour  are 
just  those  to  which  you   can  easiest  put  that 
class   of  man  whom  it  is   most   necessary  to 
help.     We   assume   that    the   more    you    can 
employ  that  class  of  manual  worker — the  class 
of  man  who  soils  his  hands  and  body  by  his 
labour — the  more  surely  will  you  prevent  the 
unemployment  of   the  watchmaker,  the  tailor, 
or  the  cabinet-maker,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
skilled  grades  which  are  now  in  difficulties,  just 
because  so  many  others  are  unemployed  and 
have  no  means  to  purchase  their  products. 
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"  We  settle  the  unemployed  problem  for  the 
skilled  worker  when  we  see  that  the  unskilled 
worker  is  kept  in  employment.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  would  transform  him  from  a 
parasite  upon  society — from  a  dependent  upon 
charity  and  public  aid — from  one  producing 
nothing  and  earning  and  spending  'no  wages, 
into  a  wage-earner  and  a  wage-spender,  and  the 
spending  of  his  money  would  stimulate  other 
trades  and  industries,  and  call  for  the  products 
and  commodities  of  the  skilled  worker.  My  hon. 
friend  touched  slightly  upon  the  question  of 
money,  and  I  repeat  that  the  constantly  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  nation  is  sufficient  to 
put  out  of  court  entirely  any  plea  that  there  is 
no  money  for  this  purpose. 

"  A  man  in  a  state  of  idleness  must  be  kept 
in  one  form  or  the  other.  If  you  do  not  find 
him  an  opportunity  to  make  wealth  by  his 
labour,  he  must  somehow  be  living  upon  the 
labour  of  other  people.  The  more  you  can  fit 
him  into  some  system  of  productiveness,  the 
more  you  enrich  not  only  the  worker  himself 
but  the  country  at  large.  Anyone  will  find  a 
simple  solution  of  where  to  get  the  money  from 
the  pages  of  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
speech.  There  is  only  one  place  really  that 
the  money  can  come  from,  and  that  is  where 
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it  is.  A  very  slight  additional  tax,  if  need  be, 
upon  those  who  have  not  only  enough,  but 
to  spare,  would  provide  our  Ministers  with 
sufficient  money  to  begin,  and  the  work  thus 
provided  would  make  more  work.  It  has  been 
alleged  against  us  that  we  have  simple  plans 
for  putting  men  to  dig  holes  and  getting  other 
men  to  fill  them  up  again.  Really  these  are 
the  lines  others  have  proceeded  upon  to  a 
great  extent.  We  have  had,  in  times  of  great 
distress  and  depression,  panic  movement  on  the 
part  of  local  authorities,  and  work  undertaken 
which  has  not  been  profitable.  It  is  beyond 
even  the  skill  of  the  captains  of  industry 
efficiently  to  organize,  at  a  little  notice,  men 
who  are  not  specially  fitted  for  the  particular 
classes  of  work  to  which  they  are  driven.  We 
are  therefore  against  these  rush  remedies, 
which  are  not  remedies  at  all,  and  which  only 
tend  to  demoralize  the  men  who  for  the  time 
being  are  assisted  by  organized  charity  in  that 
manner. 

"The  fact  that  a  man  is  excluded  from  work 
because  the  private  employer  is  unable  to 
employ  him  is  not  a  good  reason  for  keeping 
that  man  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  his  family 
in  a  state  of  starvation.  On  these  grounds  we 
say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
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to  lose  no  time  in  dealing  with  this  greatest  of 
all  problems,  for  you  cannot  get  the  ordinary 
man  to  remain  interested  in  the  larger  questions 
of  Empire — you  cannot  get  him  to  be  really 
an  efficient  part  of  the  Empire  itself- — so  long 
as  you  keep  him  in  the  position  of  being  de- 
pendent on  an  employer  for  the  opportunity 
to  live  and  for  the  right  to  work. 

"  A  man  cannot  live  well  unless  he  works. 
The  present  Home  Secretary  on  a  previous 
occasion  stated  that  there  were  two  ways  of 
getting  a  living — you  could  live  by  production 
or  by  plunder.  The  class  for  whom  we  plead 
are  legally  disqualified  from  trying  the  one 
course,  and  therefore  they  are  brought  down 
to  the  other  method  of  producing  in  order  to 
live  by  it.  It  is,  I  say,  the  business  of 
Ministers,  whose  genius  I  believe  will  rise  to 
the  occasion,  so  to  organize  the  unemployed 
classes  as  to  make  effective  use  of  the  great 
wastage  of  available  labour  which  now  goes 
on.  Whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of  other 
Members  as  to  the  principle  of  a  man's  right 
to  work,  so  long  as  it  is  legally  recognized 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  live  we  will  wel- 
come— and  I  hope  the  House  will  welcome 
— the  opportunity  of  discussing  in  detail,  word 
by  word  and  line  by  line,  the  methods  by 
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which  legislative  effect  may  be  given  to  our 
demand." 

Words  such  as  these  will  come  as  a  strong 
reassurance  to  the  "unskilled  man"  who, 
month  in  month  out  for  four  long  years,  has 
been  fighting  Britain's  battles  throughout  the 
world ;  they  will  be  all  the  more  assuring  for 
the  knowledge  that  the  Clynes  of  1918  is 
stronger  to-day  on  this  very  point  than  he  was 
when,  as  a  comparatively  young  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  delivered  this  memor- 
able oration. 


CHAPTER    XII 
LABOUR'S  FUTURE  AS  CLYNES  SEES  IT 

MANY  rich  visions  beckoned  Clynes 
onwards  as  he  followed  his  forty  years' 
trail  from  mill  boy  to  King's  Minister,  and 
even  to-day,  when  his  own  personal  success  is 
completely  achieved,  they  are  always  before 
him.  To-day,  as  in  the  past,  these  visions  are 
of  glories  to  be  won  not  for  self  but  for  all 
mankind.  They  are  practical,  too,  these  visions 
of  his,  as  you  will  see  by  the  one  he  transmitted 
to  me  of  the  future  of  organized  Labour. 

"  Labour  during  the  period  of  the  war  has 
been  peculiarly  elevated,"  said  Clynes.  "  It 
has  been  raised  to  a  position  of  authority,  of 
influence,  of  power,  previously  unknown  to  it. 
I  can  recall  occasions  in  my  experience  of 
many  years  where  I  have  had  to  visit  the  office 
of  an  employer  with  regard  to  some  condition 
which  was  thought  to  be  a  real  grievance, 
and,  if  the  door  was  not  exactly  shut  in  one's 
face,  one  was  admitted  unwillingly,  with  every 
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indication  that  one's  absence  would  be  welcome, 
and,  with  an  unmistakable  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  employer,  that  the  moment  was  not 
opportune  to  converse  with  him  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  his  servants  were  to  serve 
him,  as  he  had  other  and  more  important 
business  to  attend  to. 

"  Well,  there  may  yet  be — I  believe  there 
are — some  rare  museum-like  specimens  of  that 
type  of  mind,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing ; 
and  the  conditions  of  the  war  have  driven 
employers,  who  were  formerly  totally  reluctant 
to  meet  either  their  men  or  their  agents,  to 
recognize  the  accredited  spokesmen  of  work- 
men's organizations.  That,  surely,  is  the  right 
tendency  and  the  right  attitude  in  the  case  of 
private  employers  of  labour.  When,  as  a  fact, 
the  King's  Ministers,  the  greatest  employers 
of  labour  in  the  country — say  the  Postmaster- 
General  or  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions — when  such  men  as  those  have 
been  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  I  believe  by  the  justice  of  the  claims  of 
the  men,  to  meet  the  representatives  of  organ- 
ized Labour,  it  is  surely  improper  that  any 
private  employers  should  decline  to  treat  with 
the  accredited  representatives  of  large  bodies 
of  organized  workers. 
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"  It  has  been  seen  by  the  country  during  the 
war  that  the  greater  the  needs  of  the  nation 
have  become  the  more  the  nation  has  been 
dependent  on  Labour  itself.  Effort,  muscle,  en- 
deavour in  service  in  all  forms,  have  collectively 
been  the  agency  without  which  the  country 
could  not  have  conducted  the  war ;  and  there 
are  many  men  who  formerly  scorned  to  go 
near  a  workshop  door,  who,  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  when  their  country  was  in  its  state  of 
direst  need,  have  been  glad  to  get  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  their  nation  by  taking  part, 
for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
or  in  some  other  way  lowering  themselves  to 
the  level  of  the  common  toiler.  The  work  of 
the  workman  is  beginning  to  be  seen  in  its 
true  proportions,  and  the  real  value  of  manual 
service  is  now  much  more  appreciated  and 
understood  by  the  nation  than  it  ever  was 
before.  And  with  that  development  there  has 
come  a  considerable  advance  in  the  state  of 
Labour  as  an  organized  industrial  force.  I 
can  recall  a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when  in 
the  better-known  industries  of  this  country 
there  were  men  who  were  afraid  to  have  it 
known  that  they  were  in  a  Trade  Union. 
The  situation  is  so  altered  now  that  it  is 
the  man  who  is  out  of  the  Trade  Union  who 
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is  afraid  to   let   it   be   known   that  he  is  not 
in  one. 

"  Trade  Union  membership  has  much  more 
than  doubled  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
its  reserve  funds  now  are  several  times  greater 
than  they  were  prior  to  August  1914.  With 
this  increased  power  there  comes  increased 
responsibility,  and  with  increased  power  in  the 
field  of  industry  there  has  also  developed  an 
increased  political  activity,  so  that,  as  all  may 
observe,  Labour  is  seeking  to  shape  a  more 
powerful  Parliamentary  weapon  to  be  used  in 
the  future.  Imagine  the  frenzy  into  which 
Fleet  Street  would  have  been  driven  only  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  a 
Labour  Government  might  be  possible  !  Think 
of  the  passion  into  which  some  men  would 
then  have  lashed  themselves  had  they  been 
asked  to  contemplate,  in  some  early  period 
of  the  future  of  the  country,  the  direction  of 
national  affairs  by  a  Labour  Government ! 
Well,  so  considerable  has  been  the  change  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  we  find  even 
the  most  conservative  of  newspapers  con- 
templating complacently  the  advent  of  such  a 
Government.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  soon.  I  merely  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  point  of  view 
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and  in  the  outlook,  not  of  organized  Labour 
itself,  but  of  its  critics.  And  when  your  critics 
have  shaped  themselves  into  the  frame  of  mind 
regarding  a  thing  not  merely  as  possible,  but 
as  probable,  and  indeed  as  right,  then  there  is 
a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  success  ahead  of  you. 
And  I  will  claim  for  my  colleagues,  who  have 
shared  in  the  government  of  this  country  for 
the  last  year  or  two,  that  in  doing  so  they  have 
done  no  disservice  to  their  country.  I  make 
that  claim  with  all  the  greater  freedom  because 
of  the  special  handicap  under  which  we  live. 
Such  education  as  we  were  able  to  secure  was, 
truly  enough,  plucked  up  by  the  very  roots  by 
the  greatest  efforts  that  men  could  make. 

"It  was  not  our  fortune  to  be  sent  either  to 
a  public  school  or  to  a  university,  and  we  have 
lacked  all  the  graces  and  advantages  of  the 
higher  learning  that  comes  from  these  quarters. 
But  we  have  not  altogether  wasted  our  time 
in  the  school  of  experience.  We  have  been 
brought  daily  into  contact  with  the  real  forces 
of  life,  with  the  conditions  of  labour,  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  fortunes  are  made 
never  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  made  them 
— and  being  in  close  and  constant  contact  with 
these  great  personal  forces  much  has  been 
learned  by  us  which  is  unknown  by  the  man 
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who  has  led  a  more  or  less  easy  life  in  the 
universities  of  our  land.  I  say  that  not  to 
disparage  others,  but  rather  as  a  reminder  of 
the  great  handicap  under  which  those  of  us 
who  might  be  termed  Labour  leaders  constantly 
work,  in  our  endeavours  either  to  serve  our 
cause  or  to  serve  our  country.  Labour  is  often 
spoken  of  as  having  an  interest,  but  as  a  fact 
Labour  has  several  interests  frequently  coming 
into  conflict,  often  colliding  with  each  other, 
and  incidentally,  in  so  doing,  inflicting  loss 
and  imposing  difficulties  upon  others.  Skilled 
Labour  is  sometimes  in  conflict  with  unskilled. 
"  The  war,  however,  has  shown  us,  by  certain 
changed  methods  of  manufacture — due  partly 
to  new  systems  of  production,  to  more  improved 
processes,  more  sub -division  of  labour,  more 
modern  forms  of  machinery  and  organization, 
but  due  also  to  the  setting  aside  of  any  re- 
strictions of  output  which  Trade  Union  rules 
might  have  occasioned — that  though  apprentice- 
ship in  certain  branches  of  Labour  is  in  itself  a 
good  thing,  there  are  men  with  natural  ability, 
men  ready  to  put  forth  more  than  the  average 
measure  of  endeavour  and  service,  who  have 
enabled  themselves  to  acquire  a  full  capacity 
for  doing  a  skilled  job  under  skilled  manage- 
ment. Now,  as  a  man  associated  with  the  less 
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skilled  and  the  semi-skilled,  I  want  seriously  to 
claim  that  any  man  who  by  such  natural  ability, 
by  such  special  endeavour  and  individual  service, 
shows  himself  to  be  competent  for  any  task, 
however  highly  skilled  it  may  be,  is  a  man 
who  should  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
his  work  equally  with  a  man  who  has  been 
apprenticed  to  that  work.  I  do  not  apologize 
for  Trade  Union  methods  or  for  workers  having 
had  rules  and  regulations.  Rather  I  defend 
them.  Every  interest  in  the  country — com- 
mercial, professional,  and  every  kind  of  interest 
— has  had  its  rules  and  regulations,  usually  as 
rigid,  commonly  as  exclusive,  as  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  modern  Trade  Union.  Trade 
Unions  have  not  set  an  example  or  invented  a 
method  in  laying  down  Trade  Union  rules. 
They  have  rather  imitated  and  copied  others 
who,  in  the  trades  and  professions  and  busi- 
nesses of  our  country,  had  protected  themselves 
by  every  form  of  regulation  and  rule.  But  I 
will  claim  that  Trade  Union  rules  should  be 
readapted,  should  be  re-arranged,  so  as  to  fit 
not  merely  the  necessities  of  the  Trade  Union, 
but  the  requirements  arising  from  developments 
in  the  particular  trades  themselves. 

"  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  this  war  about 
the  on-coming  force  of  democracy,  with  which 
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Labour  identifies  itself.  I  fear  some  of  my 
Labour  friends  sometimes  make  mistakes  when 
they  talk  about  democracy.  I  do  not  want  to 
claim  any  monopoly  of  the  democratic  spirit 
for  Labour.  Democracy  is  something  greater 
than  a  Trade  Union  Club.  Democracy  is  some- 
thing higher  and  finer — something  greater — 
than  manual  labour.  Democracy  is  a  spirit 
which  can  be  shared,  which  can  be  enjoyed, 
which  can  be  possessed  by  any  man  who  cares 
to  believe  in  its  principles,  no  matter  what  his 
social  state  may  be,  no  matter  how  he  earns  his 
living.  Any  man  can  possess  the  democratic 
faith,  and  so  assist  this  country  in  placing  as 
a  supreme  medium  of  government  this  great 
principle  of  Democracy  and  all  that  it  means  as 
against  the  power  of  militarism  and  terror  upon 
which  the  Central  Powers  seem  wishful  to 
depend. 

"  Substantially,  organized  Labour  is  ranged — 
and  will,  I  hope,  to  the  last  day  of  this  war  be 
ranged — with  the  Government  in  relentless  re- 
sistance to  the  German  military  machine.  But 
while  this  is  being  done,  Labour  is  naturally 
becoming  concerned  as  to  how  it  will  emerge 
when  the  war  is  over,  and  what  its  future  state 
in  the  country  shall  be.  So  I  submit  to  those 
who  are  not  working  men  what  they  will  at 
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once  recognize  as  true.  They  have  given  the 
vote  to  working  men.  They  have  educated 
working  men — not  perfectly,  but  the  average 
working  man  is  much  better  educated  than  his 
father  was.  They  have  given  opportunities  for 
taking  part  in  social  and  political  life  to  working 
men  which  were  formerly  unknown  to  them, 
and  they  will  no  longer  submissively,  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come,  be  the  beasts  of  burden 
that  they  were. 

"  It  is  not  only  better  food  the  English  work- 
ing men  will  demand  in  the  future.  Look  at 
their  homes,  or,  rather,  the  things  we  have 
called  homes — places  where  no  decent  existence 
is  possible  for  want  of  space.  Such  places, 
either  in  town  or  in  country,  will  no  longer 
serve  for  habitations  and  homes.  You  cannot, 
I  say,  give  a  man  political  power  and  educate 
him  as  a  human  being,  you  cannot  teach  him 
how  to  sit  down  even  to  the  joys  of  a  tablecloth 
and  a  little  cutlery — things  formerly  unknown 
in  many  working-class  households — you  cannot 
do  that  and  expect  him  to  remain  living  in 
some  hovel  not  fit  for  an  animal. 

"  Very  plainly,  then,  do  I  see  that  one  of  the 
first  of  our  great  after-the-war  changes  will 
have  to  take  place  in  the  housing  of  millions  of 
the  working  people  in  this  country." 
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IF    we   are   to   improve  the   homes   of  the 
workers,   what  of  the  workshops  of  the 
future  ?     dynes'  answer  to  this  question  I  give 
in  full,  exactly  as  he  gave  it  to  me. 

"  Much  of  England's  future  industrial  happi- 
ness and  national  prosperity  will  inevitably 
depend  on  workshop  conditions.  If  a  man 
is  content  in  his  labour,  and  feels  that  he  is 
being  rightly  treated  and  dealt  with,  and  re- 
garded as  a  human  being  and  not  as  a  mere 
item  in  a  book  or  a  mere  figure  in  a  list  of 
numbers,  that  he  has  some  human  value,  that 
there  is  a  human  atmosphere  generally  per- 
vading the  place  in  which  he  earns  his  living — 
that  man  is  all  the  better  citizen  for  it ;  when 
he  goes  home  he  is  a  better  husband  and  father 
for  it ;  the  whole  condition  of  the  household  is 
elevated  by  the  fact  of  that  man  feeling  a  sense 
of  contentment  arising  from  the  improved  re- 
lationships between  his  employer  and  himself. 
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So  that  you  mend  him  as  a  man  just  to  the 
extent  that  you  mend  the  relationship  between 
the  workman  and  the  employer.  And  devices 
have  lately  been  put  forward  in  order  that  there 
should  be  set  up  in  the  different  industries — 
firstly,  National  Councils,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  the  employed  ; 
secondly,  councils  in  the  respective  towns  and 
districts  ;  and,  thirdly,  committees  in  the  works 
consisting  of  the  management  and  workmen. 

"  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
forming  of  these  committees.  Do  not  mistake 
me,  and  think  that  I  mean  committees  consist- 
ing of  shop  stewards  akin  to  those  who  recently 
made  themselves  obnoxious.  I  mean  com- 
mittees of  men  chosen  by  workmen,  vested 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  competent  to 
negotiate,  trusted  by  their  fellow-workmen,  able 
properly  to  formulate  their  grievances  and 
discuss  them  with  ripened  knowledge  born  of 
personal  contact  with  the  problems  that  are 
presented.  I  mean  committees  that  will  exist 
not  in  the  spirit  of  rebels  against  the  employer, 
or  rebels  against  the  Trade  Union,  but  existing 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the 
heads  of  the  firm  in  the  joint  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  out  of  the  business  which  main- 
tains both  master  and  men. 
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"  Committees  so  constituted  would  not  rely 
upon  any  organized  force  necessarily  behind 
them.  They  would  not  rely  upon  compulsory 
arbitration.  They  would  not  necessarily  rely 
upon  any  interference  by  the  State.  Their 
appeal  would  not  be  to  any  of  these.  Their 
appeal  would  be  an  appeal  to  reason,  existing 
both  on  the  side  of  the  management  and  on 
the  side  of  the  men.  This  appeal  to  reason,  I 
am  satisfied  from  war  experience,  and  from  the 
thousands  of  cases  that  have  been  settled  by 
these  means  during  the  period  of  the  war — this 
appeal  to  reason  surely  can  go  far  when  the 
war  is  over  to  improve  vastly  the  relations  of 
the  future  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed  of  this  country.  There  are  those 
who  object  to  all  this  on  the  ground  that  it 
recognizes  the  capitalist  system — that  it  simply 
keeps  in  being  things  as  they  are.  My  answer 
to  that  is  that  for  me  it  is  a  large  enough  thing 
to  be  going  on  with,  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
propose  extreme  changes  which  both  sides 
would  reject.  Let  the  future  evolve  and 
settle  itself,  and  let  other  minds  and  other 
men  change  the  industrial  scale  if  they  choose  ; 
but  let  us,  while  we  are  here  now,  do  some- 
thing towards  improving  the  conditions  under 
which  the  workmen  at  this  moment  have  to 
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live    and    serve    in     the    workshops    of    the 
country. 

"  I  am  not  unmindful  at  all  of  the  exactions 
surrounding  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
many  of  the  employers  of  labour — of  their 
worries,  of  their  troubles  in  business,  of  their 
sleepless  nights.  I  am  not  mocking  the  in- 
telligence of  any  employer  of  labour  when  I 
say  that  I  know  something  of  the  distress  of 
their  side  of  things,  and  of  how  many  employers 
of  labour,  managers  of  firms,  directors,  and  so 
on,  have  their  anxious  days  as  well  as  the 
workmen  have  theirs.  But  even  their  job  will 
be  made  the  lighter  by  increasing  the  measure 
of  contentment  in  the  workshops. 

"  Improvement  will  come  on  the  employers' 
side  as  well  as  on  the  workmen's  side  by 
changing  the  conditions  of  the  workmen  for 
the  better.  But  while  most  of  the  employers 
have  their  difficulties  and  trials,  they  will  admit 
that  their  positions  do  afford  them  considerable 
relief  in  the  way  of  periodical  rest  and  holidays, 
change  of  scene,  going  home  to  homes  with 
features  in  them  for  ease  and  cheer.  Why, 
the  very  waiting-room  of  an  employer's  office 
is  far  better,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation, 
cleanliness,  and  brightness,  than  thousands  of 
the  cottages  in  which  the  working  men  of  this 
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country  are  herded !  So,  we  see,  there  are 
many  compensations  in  the  lot  of  the  employers 
and  the  managers  of  businesses,  as  compared 
with  the  lot  of  the  workers. 

"What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this:  What 
is  going  to  be  an  immediate  demand  of  Labour 
is  the  importation  into  his  workshop  life  of  a 
larger  share  of  human  surroundings  than  he 
has  yet  been  able  to  secure.  The  broadening 
of  the  humanities  of  Industry  will  go  far  to 
assist  in  our  future  commercial  successes.  By 
reorganization,  by  better  methods  of  production, 
you  can,  I  am  satisfied,  greatly  increase  the 
fruit  of  the  workmen's  labour,  and  you  can 
multiply  the  output.  But  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  elevating  output  to  the  level  of 
being  the  first  object  of  your  desire.  Workmen 
are  naturally  suspicious  of  being  used  for  any 
mere  commercial  purpose.  The  very  changes 
that  are  produced  by  improved  relationships 
will  prevent  the  losses  that  accrue  from  strikes 
and  lock-outs ;  they  will  enable  you  more 
systematically  to  rearrange  inside  workshop 
conditions.  This  will  give  you  output,  but 
output  must  be  the  result  of  better  relationships. 

"  Do  not  try,  therefore,  to  impose  upon  the 
workman  any  changed  conditions  in  order  that, 
first  of  all,  or  in  order  that  only,  you  should  get 
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any  important  results  from  his  greater  exertions. 
You  have  either  to  reconcile  the  workman  to 
your  future  industrial  conditions,  or  face  him 
as  a  man  in  perpetual  revolt  against  them. 
Although  he  has  not  much  else  behind  him, 
he  has  numbers,  and  numbers,  in  any  com- 
mercial country,  after  all,  count. 

"  It  is  not  merely,  then,  in  the  interest  of  the 
employers,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  that  this  higher  and  better  spirit  should 
be  developed.  And  I  say  it  is  not  impossible, 
because  we  have  proved  that  it  can  be  done. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  by  individual 
employers  it  has  been  a  success  ;  but  we  have 
tried  it  on  a  far  different  scale  than  by  any 
effort  of  individual  employers.  It  is  being  tried 
now  in  the  fields  of  France  and  Belgium  ;  for 
there  you  have  master  and  man  together,  there 
you  have  rich  and  poor  engaged  in  a  common 
cause,  fighting  a  common  foe,  both  jointly 
mingling  their  fortunes  and  their  chances, 
according  to  whatever  the  result  may  produce, 
and  both  equally  striving  for  victory.  I  would 
plead  that  when  they  come  back,  all  classes 
returning  again,  finding  their  proper  place  in 
commercial  England,  that  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten how  jointly  they  fought  to  conquer  the 
common  enemy.  Here  at  home,  in  the  years 
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ahead  of  us,  they  should  join  hands  to  fight  the 
foe  of  the  rotten  cottage,  to  fight  all  those  con- 
ditions which  undermine  health,  and  which 
have  withheld  from  us  education,  and  which 
have  too  often  not  enabled  us  to  give  sufficient 
bread  to  our  children. 

"  I  say  that  those  who  abroad  have  been  able 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  regardless  of  class, 
will  be  false  to  their  higher  duty  if  again,  when 
the  war  is  over,  they  do  not  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  make  a  brighter  and  better  England 
for  every  class  of  the  nation." 
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HOW  long  will  Trade  Unionism,  as  it  is 
at  present  constituted,  continue  to 
count  in  Great  Britain  as  one  of  the  principal 
political  and  social  factors  ? 

This  question  most  of  us  have  heard  many 
times  lately,  and  we  have  heard  it  in  many 
unexpected  places.  It  has  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  staunch  Trade  Unionists  almost  as  often  as 
it  has  from  the  mouths  of  those  ancients  to 
whom  the  mere  mention  of  Labour  organization 
in  any  shape  whatsoever  has  always  been  pro- 
vocative of  a  shudder. 

Ten,  or  even  five,  years  ago  Trade  Unionism 
spelt  a  definite,  unswerving  power.  Ten  or 
five  years  ago  the  smaller  fry  of  our  social 
system,  the  underlings  of  industry,  knew  that 
they  had  only  to  state  their  case  to  their  own 
elected  "  Commissioned  officers "  of  Trade 
Unionism,  and  that  after  a  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  the  case  by  those  "  Commissioned 
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officers "  a  very  real  power  would  begin  to 
assert  itself  on  their  behalf. 

Ten  or  five  years  ago  there  was  no  world- 
war.  Ten  or  five  years  ago  there  was  no 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  Ten  or  five  years 
ago  we  were  free  to  settle  the  domestic  troubles 
of  the  nation  just  by  whatever  means  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  effective,  and  could 
employ — provided  only  that  we  did  not  trans- 
gress a  few  very  simple  laws  relating  to  the 
killing  or  physical  hurting  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
We  could  hurt  our  opponents  politically,  com- 
mercially, and  financially,  just  as  much  as  we 
liked,  so  long  as  we  were  never  detected  actu- 
ally putting  our  hands  in  their  pockets,  or 
libelling  them  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  truth. 

Amongst  the  many  peoples  of  the  world  the 
British  people  in  those  days  were  certainly  the 
most  free  of  family  parties  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
Freedom  and  Dissension  have  a  habit  of 
arriving  arm  in  arm  at  family  gatherings.  So 
it  was  that  ten  or  even  five  years  ago  little 
unpleasantnesses  would  ever  and  again  crop 
out  of  this  freedom.  Yet,  after  all,  they  were 
healthy  unpleasantnesses.  Nearly  always  they 
were  mere  growing  pains,  and  our  very  kindly 
old  family  doctor,  the  British  Constitution, 
quickly  arriving  at  the  correct  diagnosis  of  the 
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complaint,  prescribed  nothing  more  than  the 
utmost  possible  fresh  air.  So  it  was  that  in 
those  happy-go-lucky  family-party  days  Trade 
Unionism  had  many  growing  pains,  and,  having 
received  generous  treatment  on  nearly  every 
occasion,  developed  into  quite  one  of  the 
lustiest  members  of  the  family. 

The  outbreak  of  the  world-war,  with  the 
consequent  advent  of  "  Dora,"  immediately 
brought  many  changes  into  our  lives,  political, 
social,  physical,  and  even  spiritual.  "Dora" 
has  proved  a  stern  disciplinarian,  with  a  pro- 
nounced taste  for  all  manner  of  irksome 
restrictions,  and  upon  no  other  member  of  the 
family  has  she  kept  a  more  watchful  eye  than 
she  has  upon  Trade  Unionism.  The  effect  of 
this  vigilance  has  been  that  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  Trade  Unionism  has  been  afflicted 
with  semi-paralysis. 

There  can  be  no  contradicting  Mr.  dynes' 
statement  that  Labour  has  been  raised  to  a 
position  of  authority,  of  influence,  of  power, 
previously  unknown  to  it,  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  Trade  Union  membership  has  much  more 
than  doubled  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
that  its  reserve  funds  now  are  several  times 
greater  than  they  were  prior  to  August  1914. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  Trade 
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Unionism  is,  for  the  time  being,  semi- 
paralysed  ?  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
these  reserve  funds  have  expanded  so  greatly 
is  that  "  Dora"  forbids  the  use  of  Union  funds 
for  strike  purposes.  Though  Labour  has  gained 
added  dignity  and  importance,  "  Dora  "  permits 
Labour  to  make  use  of  this  new  power  only 
so  far,  but  no  further. 

Labour  has  gained  power  enormously,  it  is 
true,  but  this  power  it  may  not  use — for  the 
moment!  Not  only  "Dora,"  but  also  the 
patriotism  of  the  vast  majority  of  Trade 
Unionists  and  of  the  community  at  large  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  use.  Always  in  the  past,  just 
as  it  will  inevitably  be  in  the  future  days  of 
international  peace,  Trade  Unionism's  most 
effective  method  of  exerting  its  power  lay  in 
the  threat  to  strike.  And  always  the  wise 
Trade  Union  leader  angled  for  public  sympathy 
before  ever  he  set  his  strike  machinery  in 
motion ;  for  without  that  sympathy  his  chance 
of  success  was  small.  Quite  thoroughly  he 
realized  that  though  Trade  Unionism  was 
strong,  Public  Opinion  was  even  stronger. 

Early  in  the  war  astute  Trade  Union  leaders 
sensed  that  Public  Opinion  would  inevitably 
be  opposed  to  all  strike  suggestions  so  long  as 
the  guns  in  France  and  Flanders  boomed  their 
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ugly  menace  to  the  British  Empire,  and, 
accordingly,  even  had  there  been  no  "  Dora," 
Trade  Unionism  found  itself  temporarily 
shackled. 

It  might  almost  be  said  to  be  an  industrial 
axiom  that  one  unsuccessful  strike  jeopardizes 
for  the  Union  concerned  its  chance  of  success 
in  the  next  campaign  to  which  it  pledges  itself. 
For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  has  behoved 
Trade  Unionism  to  go  "half- speed"  during  the 
war.  But  the  vast  majority  of  Trade  Unionists 
are  averse  to  the  use  of  the  strike  appeal  until 
world-wide  Democracy  is  assured.  The  vast 
majority  of  British  Trade  Unionists,  too,  are 
determined  that  above  all  other  things  one 
essential  must  predominate.  That  one  essential 
is  the  protection  of  the  honour  and  political 
freedom  not  only  of  Britain  but  of  France, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  all  the  other 
countries  who,  loving  freedom  above  all  other 
loves,  have  dared  to  shed  their  blood  rather 
than  become  the  slaves  of  Prussian  autocracy. 
With  British  Trade  Unionism  it  is  country  first 
and  the  interests  of  their  own  section  of  the 
community  next. 

Quite  clearly,  then,  all  that  is  best  in  Trade 
Unionism  has  voluntarily  and  very  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  inoculation  of  "  Dora's "  serum, 
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inflicting  upon  it,  for  the  time  being,  a  partial 
paralysis. 

All  that  is  best  in  Trade  Unionism ! 

Fools  will  rush  in  where  wise  men  fear  to 
tread.  Every  cause,  every  movement  the 
world  has  ever  yet  known,  has  counted  its 
fools  as  well  as  its  wise  men  amongst  its 
followers.  It  is  to  the  actions  of  the  fools  of 
Trade  Unionism  that  we  must  lay  the  blame 
for  the  insistence  of  this  question  regarding  the 
future  of  Trade  Unionism.  The  fools  have 
rushed  in.  The  fools  have  proved  their  folly. 

"  Nevertheless,"  says  a  section  of  Public 
Opinion,  "  these  men  have  proved  the  weakness 
of  their  own  Unions.  Their  leaders  cannot 
hold  them.  Openly  they  flout  their  executives 
and  proclaim  them  office-seekers,  and  worse  ! 
We  have  a  bad  time  ahead  of  us  after  the  war, 
with  Trade  Unionism  a  broken  wheel  and  this 
spirit  of  Bolshevism  growing  day  by  day." 

Is  Bolshevism  growing  in  Britain  to-day  ? 
Is  there  any  likelihood  that  it  will  develop  into 
a  permanent  power  in  the  country  ? 

Let  Victory  remove  the  handcuffs  from  the 
leaders  of  Trade  Unionism,  and  the  world  will 
quickly  realize  how  puny  the  irresponsibles 
really  are.  Restore  to  those  leaders  the  full 
use  of  their  old  powers,  unlock  the  Union 
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coffers,  and  make  Parliament  a  live  thing  once 
more,  and  British  Bolsheviks  will  arrive  post- 
haste at  the  conclusion  that  their  Bolshevism  is 
the  reverse  of  a  paying  proposition.  Should 
they  persist  in  their  folly  they  will  find  them- 
selves ostracized  by  the  vast  majority  of  their 
fellow-workers,  damned  by  the  employers,  and 
refused  the  shelter  and  protection  of  Trade 
Unionism.  However  much  Labour  may  dislike 
Capital,  Labour,  both  of  rank  and  file,  is  very 
much  alive  to  the  value  of  the  possession  of  a 
substantial  balance  at  the  bank  if  any  cause  is 
to  be  fought  and  won.  So  it  is  that  I  am 
confident  that  the  moment  "  Dora's  "  embargo 
upon  the  use  of  Labour's  own  capital  is  re- 
moved, British  Bolshevism  will  very  rapidly 
vaporize  and  vanish.  The  Bolshevik  may 
answer  that  Liberty  is  above  all  sordid  reckon- 
ing in  cash.  That  may  be,  but  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  Bolshevik  who  can  tell  me  how  he  is 
to  establish  his  own  idea  of  Liberty,  in  part  or 
whole,  unless  he  has  cash  to  back  him. 

Coincident  with  the  demobilization  of  the 
British  Army  and  the  return  of  our  Tommies 
to  their  homes  and  workshops,  we  will  see  the 
demobilization  of  the  British  Bolsheviks  at 
home.  A  few  of  the  more  fanatical  will  return 
to  their  soap-boxes  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Clyde,  or  on  the  village  green :  the 
great  majority  will  be  only  too  glad  to  sneak 
back  to  the  bosom  of  Trade  Unionism — if  it 
will  have  them  ! 

The  answer,  then,  to  this  oft-repeated  ques- 
tion concerning  the  future  stability  of  Trade 
Unionism  is  that  not  only  does  it  promise  to 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  principal  political 
and  social  factors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
that  its  strength  is  more  likely  to  be  greatly 
increased  than  diminished.  One  thing  is  quite 
certain.  The  great  Trade  Union  leaders  will, 
in  the  days  of  reconstruction,  be  sure  of  a  more 
sympathetic  hearing  from  the  general  public 
outside  their  own  movement  than  ever  they 
received  in  the  days  of  old.  Working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Radicals  and  Tories  alike  for 
a  cause  common  to  all  true  Britons,  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  more  than  mere  class 
partisans,  and  infinitely  more  than  parochial 
politicians.  In  more  than  one  instance  they 
have  proved  their  possession  of  real  statesman- 
ship, and  evinced  the  highest  patriotism.  They 
have  very  definitely  disproved  the  time-honoured 
supposition  that  Labour  leaders  were  men  of 
destruction  only.  They  have  proved  to  all 
thinking  observers  that  a  trained  and  respon- 
sible Labour  leader  can  construct  just  as  surely 
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as  he  can  destroy.  I  will  mention  five  such 
leaders  only :  Mr.  John  Hodge,  Mr.  George 
Barnes,  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  Mr.  Stephen 
Walsh,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  John  Robert 
Clynes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
three  other  great  political  parties  can  point  to 
five  of  their  leaders  who  have  rendered  greater 
service  to  the  country  than  these  five  sturdy 
Trade  Unionists.  The  Liberals  will  point  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  (dare  I  say  it?)  Mr. 
Asquith ;  the  Conservatives  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson ; 
but  I  am  afraid  both  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives alike  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
unanimously  naming  five  of  their  leaders  as  the 
possessors  of  war-working  records  the  equiva- 
lent of  these  five  great  men  of  Labour. 

The  country  will  not  forget  such  service. 
It  will  reward  the  men  who  have  rendered  it 
with  respect  and  sympathy  in  the  future,  just 
as  it  follows  them  with  loyalty  to-day. 

When  the  talk  of  British  Bolshevism  was  at 
its  height  I  asked  Clynes  whether  he  was  not 
nervous  concerning  his  own  Union.  Might 
not  some  of  this  spirit  be  cropping  up  in 
Lancashire  while  so  much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  at  Palace  Chambers  ?  While  the  cat 
was  away  might  not  the  mice  begin  to  play  ? 
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Clynes  laid  his  hand  on  a  pile  of  ration 
books. 

"Believe  me,"  he  said  very  quietly,  "while 
I  can  keep  plugging  away  here  I  am  doing 
my  Union  infinitely  more  real  service  than  I 
could  by  running  around  Lancashire  rallying 
up  members. 

"To-day  it  is  by  serving  England  that  each 
of  us  best  serves  himself." 
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CHAPTER    XV 
THE  MAN  AS  HE  IS 

TO  the  vast  amount  of  war-work  Clynes 
accomplished  before  he  undertook  the 
post  of  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Food 
Controller  it  is  possible  only  to  make  the 
briefest  reference.  Always  a  strenuous  worker 
on  Parliamentary  committees  even  in  peace- 
time, his  war-time  share  of  this  kind  of  work  has 
been  heavier  than  most  members  of  Parliament 
would  have  cared  to  accept.  Having  been,  in 
peace-time,  on  the  Panel  of  Arbitrators  under 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  acted  in  that  capacity 
in  many  disputes,  including  the  great  trouble  in 
Dublin  in  1912.  Accordingly  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commission  set  up  to  inquire  into 
the  Causes  of  Industrial  Unrest,  a  body  which 
did  invaluable  work  in  1916  and  1917.  He  has 
also  found  time  to  serve  on  two  branches  of  the 
Reconstruction  Committee,  one  of  which  has 
specialized  on  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  during  and  after  the  war,  and  the 
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other  on  the  best  means  for  ending  or  prevent- 
ing trade  disputes.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Food  Prices  Committee  of 
1916  also  afforded  him  opportunity  for  rendering 
service  to  the  public. 

Add  to  all  this  committee  work  his  manifold 
duties  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  as  a  Trade 
Union  Secretary,  and  as  an  official  of  both  the 
National  Labour  Party  and  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  since  that  day  in  August  1914 
when  Britain  entered  the  world-war  for  freedom 
Jack  Clynes  has  done  considerably  more  than 
even  a  hard-working  man's  share  of  public 
work.  Before  he  first  entered  the  Food 
Ministry  his  average  working  hours  were  ten 
to  twelve  a  day  ;  to-day  they  are  rarely  fewer 
than  fourteen.  At  the  most  he  can  snatch  but 
a  couple  of  hours  for  relaxation,  but  almost 
invariably  he  manages  to  spare  five  or  ten 
minutes  for  one  of  his  favourite  poets  or  play- 
wrights of  an  evening. 

It  is  stern,  unremitting  work,  too,  this  long 
business  day  of  his — work  of  the  steady,  stick- 
it,  long  -  distance  type.  There  is  no  hustle 
about  it,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  is  there  any 
sprinting  and  spurting.  A  good  even  pace ; 
that  is  the  stride  Clynes  sets  himself  and 
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the  stride  he  likes  to  find  in  those  who  run 
with  him. 

There  are  no  long  breaks  for  luncheon  and 
no  conferences  over  the  coffee-table,  liqueur 
glasses,  or  cigars — for,  though  Clynes  is  neither 
an  enemy  of  alcohol  nor  averse  to  the  soothing 
weed,  he  never  drinks  nor  smokes  until  the 
day's  work  is  done. 

But  when  the  final  problem  of  the  day  has 
been  solved  and  the  last  files  have  been  put 
away  Clynes  can  be  very  happy  indeed  over  a 
glass  or  two  of  beer  as  he  smokes  his  favourite 
pipe  and  chats  with  a  congenial  companion. 
Domesticated  though  he  is,  and  fonder  than 
most  men  of  his  own  quiet  fireside  with  his 
family  circle  grouped  about  it,  I  fancy  that  he 
is  at  his  happiest  when  that  glass  of  beer  is 
consumed  in  one  of  the  quieter  corners  of  the 
smoke-room  at  St.  Stephen's.  Rarely  indeed 
is  it  before  eight  or  nine  o'clock  that  he  is  able 
to  tear  himself  away  from  Palace  Chambers,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Food  Ministry,  but  he 
generally  contrives,  of  an  evening,  when  the 
House  is  in  session,  to  enjoy  a  quiet  half-hour 
either  in  the  smoke-room  or  on  the  Terrace. 

Sports  and  the  usual  outdoor  pastimes  hold 
little  attraction  for  him,  and  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions that  he  is  able  to  give  himself  one  day's 
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leave,  it  is  in  his  quiet  home  at  Oldham  that  he 
always  seeks  to  spend  it  If  visitors  drop  in 
they  are  made  very  welcome,  and  if  they  are 
old  friends  of  the  family  they  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  whatever  entertainment  they 
receive  will  be  forthcoming,  not  from  their  host, 
but  their  hostess.  For  these  high  days  of  rare 
holiday  are  too  precious  to  Clynes  for  him  to 
dissipate  a  single  moment  of  them  in  conven- 
tional ceremonials.  A  big  pipe  between  his 
lips,  and  a  light  hammer  in  his  hand,  he  potters 
about  the  house  doing  each  or  all  of  the 
hundred  and  one  little  odd  jobs  that  used  to  be 
so  delightful  to  him  in  his  younger  matrimonial 
days. 

Few  men  have  been  happier  in  their  domestic 
life  than  Clynes.  It  was  during  his  very 
earliest  days  of  Trade  Union  work  that  he  met 
Mary  Elizabeth  Harper,  the  pretty  sister  of  a 
young  and  ardent  comrade  who,  placed  in 
circumstances  very  similar  to  his  own,  and 
imbued  with  much  the  same  eagerness  for 
education,  had  a  great  deal  in  common  with 
the  embryonic  Food  Controller.  Though 
Harper  lived  some  miles  from  Oldham  the  two 
youngsters  frequently  spent  their  evenings 
together  discussing  with  youth's  fiery  zeal  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  reforms  they  would  accom- 
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plish  in  the  vast  future  before  them.  And  as 
the  pretty  sister  was  sometimes  allowed  to  hear 
snatches  of  these  discussions,  and  as  she  was 
as  earnest  as  she  was  good  to  look  upon,  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  by  and  by  the 
friendship  became  a  very  delightful  trinity. 
With  two  of  the  trio  it  later  developed  into 
something  more  than  friendship.  So,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  Clynes  married  Mary 
Elizabeth  Harper,  and — I  use  his  own  words — 
they  have  been  "  truly  mated  ever  since." 

They  have  been  given  three  children  :  John, 
Mary,  and  William.  The  older  boy  is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army  and  the  younger  is  now 
studying  at  Oxford. 

Need  I  say  that  the  proudest  possession  of 
this  very  happy  household  is  the  tattered  and 
grimy  dictionary  which  in  very  truth  has  been 
the  founder  of  its  fortunes  ? 

To  Clynes  himself  it  is  a  book  far  beyond 
price,  for  it  has  brought  him  infinite  treasure, 
wealth  beyond  the  count  of  any  banker.  It 
has  brought  him  the  love  of  a  true  mate,  and 
the  power  to  make  her  children's  paths  in  life 
serviceable  though  smooth.  It  has  brought 
him  intimacy  with  the  noblest  minds  of  all  the 
ages,  and  opened  for  him  wide  vistas  of  beauty. 
Above  all,  it  has  fitted  him  to  serve  wisely, 
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when  most  they  needed  service,  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  Britain  he  has 
always  loved  so  well. 

Truly  a  book  beyond  price  is  this  that  could 
bestow  love,  beauty,  and  the  greatest  power 
man  may  know — the  greatest  because  it  is  the 
power  to  serve  mightily  a  nation  in  its  hour  of 
vital  need. 

Than  this  there  could  be  no  greater. 
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